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CHAPTER  XX. 


FLAT-BOATING. 


,  "'  After  produce  of  any  amount  was  raised  in  this  country 

•ip:;,  it  was  sold  to  produce  merchants,  who  took  it  to  New  Orleans 

;;;:;/:  on  flat-boats.  '  • 

;i;ijj  .  To  make  one  of  these  boats  was  quite  an  undertaking. 

ilii|  The  first  thing   to  do  was  to  procure  two  gunwales.     They 

■ijS'fj  were  usually  made  out  of  large   poplar  trees  and  were  from 

^f.  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  length.     A   fine   large,   straight  tree ; 

'0.','-  was  selected,  and  after  it  was  cut  down,  two  faces  of  it  were 

':  :  hewn,  leaving  it  about  twenty-four  inches  thick.     Then.it 

:,;':  was  turned   down   on   large  logs  and  split  in  halves,  hewn 

11  .?;  down  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  thickness,  thus  making 

lU'.  both  the  gunwales  out   of   one   tree.     The   two   ends  were 

jjS  ;  '  sloped  from  six  to  eight  feet,  so  that  when  the  bottom  was 

i  on,  it  had  a  boat  shape,  that  would  run  much  faster  in  the' 

r?,  '  water.     The  gunwales  were  then  hauled  to  the  boatyard  and 

placed  on  rollers,.     The  distance  apart  which  was  wanted  for 
";  the  width  of  the  boat  was  usually  from  fourteen  tp  sixteen 

,! '  feet.     Strong  sills  or  girders  were  framed  into  the  gunwales 

|fe;;  ever}'  eight  or  ten  feet  and  securely  fastened  there  by  strong 

^•:?*:  pins.     Small  girders  or  sleepers,  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the 

!J  >  boat,  were  pinned  into  the  cross  sills  or  girders  every  eighteen' 

inches  and  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  gunwales.     The  bot- 
,",  torn  was  made  of  one  and  a  half  inch  lumber,   the  length  to 

t'  reach  from  outside  to  outside  of  the  gunwales,  where  it  was 

securely  nailed  and  then  calked.  The  old  Indiana  flat-boat 
builders  used  hemp  for  calking,  driving  it  into  the  cracks  be- 
tween the  edges  of  the  planks  with  a  calking  chisel  made  for 
the  purpose.     When  this  was  done,  another  bottom  of  inch. 
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lumber  was  made  over  this  that  held  the  calking  in  place  and 
made  the  bottom  stronger.     When  the  bottom  was  finished, 
it  was  ready  for  launching.     This  was  done  by  having  large 
auger  holes  in  the  round  logs  the  bottom  rested  on  and  turn- 
ing them  with  handspikes.     The  ground  was  always  sloping 
toward  the  river  and  it  did  not  require  much  turning  until  the 
logs  would  roll  down  the  slope  and  carry  the  boat  into  the 
v/ater.     The  boat,  having  been  made  bottom-upward,  had  to 
be  turned.     A  large  amount  of  mud  and  dirt  was  piled  on  the 
edge  ot  the  bottom,  which  was  intended  to  sink  it.     Then  a 
check  line  was  fastened  to  the  farthest  edge  and  near  the 
middle  the  line  was  carried  over  a  large  limb  or  the  fork  of  a 
tree  and   two  or  three  yoke  of  oxen  hitched  to  it.      When 
everj'thing  was  ready,  the  boat  was' turned  right  side  up.     It 
was  then  full  of  wat^r,  which  had  to  be  baled  out.     The  up- 
per Iramework  for  the  body  of  the  boat  was  made  very  se- 
curely and  well  braced  and  the  siding  was  nailed  on.     Strong 
joibts  were  put  on  top  of  the  framework  from  side  to  side  to 
hold  the  decking.      A  center  girder  ran  lengthwise  of  the 
boat  and  this  rested  on  a  post  every  six  or  eight  feet.     This 
girder  was  a  little  higher  than  the  outer  walls,  so  that  the 
water  would  run  off  the  deck.     A  strong  post  was  fastened  in 
a  framework   made   on    the    false    bottom  which   came   up 
through  the   decking  about  three  feet  near  each  end  of  the 
boat.     Holes  were  bored  in  these  check  posts,  so  that  it  could 
be  turned  around  with  long  wooden  spikes.     The  check  rope 
,was  securely  fastened  to  these  posts  and  one    end   of   it  was 
carried  to  the  bank  and  fastened.     By  using  the  spikes  the 
check  post  would  take  up  the  slack  and  the  boat  could  be  se- 
curely landed  as  near  the  bank  as  wanted.     There  were  three 
long  oars,  the  steering  oar  had  a  wide  blade  on  the  end  and 
-  was  fastened  to  a  post  near  the  back  of  the  boat.     This  oar 

|^^;;was  used  as  a  rudder  in  guiding  the  direction  of  the  boat. 

^^he  other  two  oars  were  used  as  sweeps   to  propel   the   boat 
and  to    pull   her  out  of  eddies.     This  crudely  fashioned  boat 
feiwould  carry  a  large  amount  of  produce.     The  pork  was  us- 
^ually  packed  in  the  boat  in  bulk;  flour,  wheat  and  corn  were 
stored  on  raised  floors  so  as  to  keep  them  dry.     On  small 
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rivers  when  the  water  was  at  floodtide,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  pork,  one  thousand  bushels  of  corn  and  many 
other  articles  of  produce  would  be  carried. 

The  pioneers  made  their  location  where  there  was  plenty 
of  good  spring-  water,  but  at  a  later  date  they  had  two  ob- 
jects in  selecting  their  homes:  First,  to  be  near  a  mill  era 
place  where  there  was  a  g^ood  mill-site;  second,  to  be  not  far 
from  a  river  where  a  fiat-boat  could  be  loaded  with  produce. 
The  money  paid  for  the  produce  to  load  the  boats  brought 
g-reat  prosperity  to  the  country,  On  the  lower  Mississippi, 
where  the  great  sugar  plantations  were,  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  this  provision.  A  boat  would  tie  to  the  bank 
near  one  of  these  immense  plantations  and  would  sell  the 
owner  a  half  boat-load  of  meat,  corn  and  flour. 

It  took  one  of  these  boats  a  month  to  run  out  of  the 
Wabash  down  to  New  Orleans.  They  would  sell  their  load  of 
produce  and  then  sell  the  boat.  These  old  boatmen  were  a 
jolly,  generous,  light-hearted  set  of  men,  and  would  often 
lash  their  boats  together  and  float  for  several  days  and  nights 
in  that  way  on  the  lower  Mississippi. 

This  description  does  not  apply  to  the  Pittsburg  flat-boat 
men  or  those  from  the  upper  Ohio,  running  coal  barges  down 
the  river.  These  were,  in  many  instances,  a  lot  of  despera- 
does. ■•         ■■'•■   V  ■ ' 


sd^ -j^r  J     *'v-|^«y^"7**_. 
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When  the  Clipper  Ships  Plunged 

Around  the  Horn  and  the 

Lee  Licked  the  Natchez 


RACES  BY  SAIL  AND  STEAM 


WII-I,  this  year  s,-e  fntert-d 
in  the  annals  of  shipping 
•'  t-et  of  new  records  for 
fast  Iransathintic  cro.s,s- 
iiiKs'  It  appears  llkt-ly.  With 
the  anllilpation  „f  another  hea\) 
l^.iinsl  season  is  joine.l  the  e\- 
pe.tailon  of  shippinK  eirile.s  that 
the  hiK  liners,  c-rashlog  their  way 
■  cross  the  seas,  will  take  their  p.is- 
sent-ers  and  frelpht  over  the  :l.lll«l- 
iiiile  route  in  .speedier  time  than 
■ver.  Intercompany       rivalry        is 

xIronK,  and  allhouBh  no  liistrucllons 
are  lo  he  Issued  in  that  end  shlits 
will  race  as  lonf  as  there  are  seas 
10  race  on.  apeed  13  the  alogan  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Kveiy  year 
almost  there  is  a  new  mark  set  by 
the  blK  liners  tliut  ply  between  New 
Voik  and   Liverpool. 

There  is  about  a  race  by  watei  a 
romance  that  the  years  cannot  dim 
It  has  il.s  place  in  the  chronicles 
of  America  both  by  sea  and  river 
-■Jo  brighter  era  is  recorded  than 
that  of  the  old  clipper  ships  which 
■speeding  out  of  New  York.  Hosliin 
■ilid  other  Ea-stern  ports,  carried 
the  f.iine  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  of  a  bygone  day  to  the 
furthest  corners  of  the  globe.  The 
heyday  of  the  sailing  .ship  was 
theirs.  They  roved  the  .seas  In  a 
swirl  of  canva.s  and  wherever  they 
went— around  the  Horn  to  Frisco  or 
to  the  China  Coa.st— they  raced.  They 
brought  fortunes  to  their  owmrs 
and  their  stockholders  by  the  spie 
of  their  voyages,  and  they  threw 
iheir  home  ports  into  the  wildest  ex- 
citement when  they  returned  from 
Iheir  adventures.  Their  captains 
Were  the  czars  of  the  wate.rfront 
For  a  period  of  almost  thirty  years 
they  held  the  centre  of  the  plctuic 
in    maritime   affairs. 

There  are  gi»at  races  In  the  pasts 
...'  ;i.e  >,:d  clli,„^i  .,l„^3.  Tiie  lace 
from  New  York  or  Boston  around 
Cape  Horn  lo  Sun  Francisco  in  the 
days  of  the  gold  rush— a  I0,()O()-nille 
run— wai  a  regular  affair  between 
the  captains  of  rival  companies.  In 
the  days  Immediately  following  the 
great  gold  strike  of  WJf  it  was  im- I 
perative  to  get  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise to  the  rapidly  growing  city 
of  San  Francisco  in  the  .shortest 
liosslhle  time.  The  boom  was  on- 
wares  of  all  sorts  were  commanding 
tremendous  prices  and  the  cost  of 
a  clipper  ship  could  be  cleared 
.sometimes  by  almost  a  single  voy- 
age. 

So  the  clipper  ships  with  all  sails 
set  plunged  southward  to  the  Equa- 
tor, rounded  the  Horn  .md  beat 
northward.  battling  every  mile 
i-gainst  their  white-wlnged  rivals 
Their  achievements  stirred  the  pub-  I 
iic  to  fever  heat  and  huge  sums  were  ' 
wagered  on  their  performances.  At 
one  lime,  as  a  former  clipper  officer 
relates,  confidence  In  the  American 
clipper  ships  was  so  great  that  a 
group  of  ardent  spirits  challenged  all 
Kngland  to  a  clipper  race  for  a  stake 
of  $."><!. (KMi.  A  Boston  shipbuilding 
firm  offered  to  race  its  fastest  clipper 
against  that  of  any  other  yard  for 
a  .similar  purse  For  a  prize  of  $10,- 
liOO  some  years  earlier  the  Black  Ball 
liner  Columbus  and  the  Sheridan  of 
the  Dramatic  Line,  both  American 
packt;t  ships,  had  raced  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  the  Columbus 
winning  by  two  days  in  a  sixteen-  j 
day  crossing. 

Backed  by  thousands  of  dollars  in 
wagers,  seven  clipper  ships  slipped 
'Ut  of  New  York  in  lK5(t  on  the  long 
course  for  San  Francisco.  It  was 
I  he  first  real  race  of  the  clipper  fleet 
and  its  result  was  to  spur  competi- 
tion to  a  tremendous  pitch.  All  the 
doals  were  crammed  with  cargo. 
The  gallant  little  Sea  Witch  smashed 
■  ill  previous  records  into  fragments 
.*nd  wrote  her  name  In  clipper  his- 
"Ay  by  making  the  pa.H.sage  in  nine- 
i.7-sev.-ii  day.s.  When  she  rounded 
I  he  Horn  It  was  the  middle  of  Win- 
ler  and  she  had  to  fight  her  way.  ice- 
>tu-ouded,  against  the  hittere.st  head 
"Jinds  of  the  season.  The  Samuel 
•  •■u.-cseli  made  the  run  in  KW  days. 
I  he  Houqua  in  120  days,  others  uf 
I  he  vessels  in  even  better  time. 

Kvery  shipyard  in  the  Ka.st  Ijy  this 
utnc  was  putting  out  clippers  as  fast 
.us  they  could  be  made  to  meet  the 
■  lemands  of  the  gold  rush  trade.  One 
of  the  speediest  of  these  was  the  fa- 
.noiis    Soverri.i,-n    of    the    Sea.H,    tiuill  ' 


In  Boston  by  Donald  .McKaj  His 
brother  I-auchlan  captained  her  and 
-so  the  story  runs,  set  a  new  traditiori 
for  the  clipper  fleet  In  the  South- 
ern I'acljic  on  the  northern  leg  of 
the  run  the  clipper  was  smashed  by 
a  terrific  storm  and  dismasted.  Run- 
ning with  an  impiovised  Jury-rig 
through  the  gale,  he  drove  the  ship 
Into  Golden  Hate  Harbor  KC'  days 
out  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  daily 
1  uas  of  the  cIip|K-rs  were  piienoine- 
nal,  far  oul<llstancing  the  records  of 
the  steam-driven  vessels  of  the  day 
The  .Sovereign  of  the  Seaa  made  340 
I  mile.v  in  a  day  once  between  this  city 
and  Liverpool.  Another  clipper,  the 
Flying  Cloud,  did  :174  miles  In  a  day, 
during  a  record-breaking  eighty- 
nine  day  run  around  the  Horn.  The 
Sovercit-n|  of  the  Seas  Is  credited 
with  earning  for  her  owner  no  le.ss 
than  UOO.OCK)  in  the  first  eleven 
months. 

From  New  York  and  Boston  three 
clipper  ships  set  .sail  in   lUTil  on  the 
second     great     race     for    the     Golden 
C.ate.       They     were    the    Sea     Witch, 
the   Typhoon   and    the    Haven       The 
Sea  Witch  had  a  start  of  three  days 
on    the    Typhoon    and    fl\e    on    the 
j  Haven,    the   Biulon   clipper.     Ily   the 
tune    the    Kiiuator    was    crossed    the 
Haven  had  crept  up  to  the  Typhoon 
and   for  X,(UK)  miles  the  three  ships 
fought   It  out   through   the  South  At- 
laiitlc.       It     m.ide    no    difference    to 
their  .skippers  that  leriifi.    gales  were 
raging     about      Ca.ie      Horn.      They 
IM.ssed   through   then   with  all    iwssi- 
ble   .saU    crammed   on.    bent    only   on 
obtaining   the   lead   over    iheir   rivals 
For   a     full     two     weeks  they    raced 
through  the  storm.     Side  by  side  the 
Sea    Witch    and    the    Haven    plunged 
rn     northward,      with     the     Typhoon 
[now  a  day  in  the  rear.   It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Sea  Witch  Crew  ahead, 
[and   when   the    Equator   was   reached 
led  the  Raven  by  two  days  and  the 
Typhoon    by    four.     But   on    the    last 
tack  to  starboard  the  Tyi.hoon  came 
up    .spluididly    and    forced    her    way 
pa.st   the  Sea  Witch,   although   unable 
lo  overtake  the   Raven,    which  sailed 
a  winner  Into  San   Fran'Msco  on   the 
Bk'dh  day. 
The    next     year,     for    still    greater 
wagers,    the    Swordfish    of    this    city 
and   the    Flying  Fish  of   Boston   met 
on   the   waters.     The  Swordfish   made 
San   Francisco  in    ninety   days,    leav-  1 
Ing  her  rival  eight  days  behind.    The 
Flying    Fish,    however,    iixd    hi 
venge    in    a    race    the    following    year 
when    she   defeated   the   .7ohn    Hilpin 
by  making  San   Francisco  In   ninety- 
three  days  from   New  York. 

B)  the  middle  of  the  IWds  the 
I-^slern  coast  had  gone  thoroughly 
clipper  mad.  There  seemed  to  tie  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  It.  Not  only  were 
the  clippei-s  piling  up  wealth  for  all 
who  had  any  contact  with  them,  but 
they  were  making  an  'inparalleled 
reputation  for  American  .seamen 
abroad.  They  had  sp»d  in  and 
snatched    the    bulk    of    <h.-    t.vi    trade 


1  the  British  vessels.  They 
raced  to  the  China  coast  ,.nd  to  In- 
dia. France  and  England,  when  the 
Crimean  War  came,  offered  unbe 
llevable  prices  for  the  services  o 
American  clippers  with  which  tc 
rush  troops  lo  the  Black  Sea  front 
Speed,  beauty,  power-  the  clipper 
stood  for  them  all. 

England  t>egan  to  copy  the  Amer- 
ican model  when  it  became  patent 
Ihat  the  clippers  were  getting  away 
with  the  bulk  of  the  China  tea  trade. 
Spirited  sporling  competition  devel- 
oped, and  the  great  game  of  racing 
b,-oke  foi-lh  anew  in  the  China  .seas, 
jnly  now  with  an  International 
flavor.  Four  American  clippers  and 
three  British  clippers  cng-aged  in  a 
race  from  (.anion  to  Deal  that  was 
'ollowcd  by  both  countries  The 
American  Witch  of  the  Wave  won 
the  race  in  nineity  days.  Amer- 
ican ships  came  In  second  and  third. 
The  freight  rate  for  clipper  ships 
had  by  now  reached  to  $10  a  ton 
a  hitheito  unknown  figure,  but 
worth  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
speedy   delivery. 

Further  impetus  to  the  racing 
-spirit  was  given  In  IKM  when  a 
British  and  an  American  clipper  con- 
tracted to  race  from  Foochow  to 
London,  a  premium  of  $.',  a  ton  to  be 
paid  on  the  freight  of  the  winner 
Quicker  to  load  and  get  away,  the 
British  clipper  had  a  four-day  start 
of  the  American,  but  the  finish  of 
the  race  was  a  buw-and-lMiw  affair 
They  pa-ssed  C.ravcscnd  ten  minutes 
apart  The  British  ship  reached  the 
dock   a   fraction   ahead. 

From   Foochow   to  London   another 
great   race    was  staged  a   little   over 
ten      years      later         England      had 
■aught   the     racing     fever  and     nine 
Britl.sh    clippers    were    listed   in    this 
contest.     Side   by  side  at   the  end  of 
ninety -eight     days     of     speeding    the 
Ariel   and   the   Talping  came  storm- 
ing     down      the      English      Channel. 
The  Taiping     won     by     twelve   min- 
utes,  after     starting    a     day     behind 
her    opfionent.     The    year    1S70    saw 
the  last  of  the  big  tea   trade  clipper 
races    in     Britisli    circles    when    the 
Lahloo    beat     a    field    of    five    In     a 
niiiety-seven-day     passage      By    this 
lime     the     area     of    steam     was     ap- 
primchlng  and     the     twilight     of    the 
clipper    ship     was    on     the    horizon 
Slowly    hut    surely    the   developments 
in  steam   navigation   were  placing   it 
ahead  of  .sail      Clean-cut   prows  and 
sharp   little    vessels  could   no   longer 
hold  their  own   in  the  freight-carry- 
ing   line   against    the   growing    speed 
and    value    of    the    steam    liner.     The 
American  clipper  vanished   from  the 
sea.s.    leaving    an    imperishable    fame 
behind   It    in   commerce   and   in    race 
alike. 

But  .steam   was  not   wholly  to  take 

le  loinance  out  of  racing  by   water 

On   the   reaches  of  the   Mi.sslssippi  a 

of  competition   had  devfl 
oped  Into  a  fine  ail.      This  waa  the, 
steaiutxial    race-the    contest    whose 


inimory  remains  lo  the  South  whu 
that  of  the  clipper  ship  is  to  Ih 
East.  Fortunes  also  arc  reputed  to 
have  changed  hands  over  these  coIqi- 
ful  contests  The  Civil  War  came 
and  the  river  boats  went  into  the 
service  of  the  Confederacy  as  triKip 
Iran.sporLs,  and  many  of  theiii  went' 
bottom.  It  wa-s  five  vears 
after  the  war  closed  Ihat  the  "iiioat 
historic  competition 
lilac.' — the     memorabi 

Robert   E     laje  and  the  Natchez  

I  he  l,i;00  miles  lictween  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Louis.  It  was  a  race  that 
.stirred  the  nation.  It  .sent  all  pre- 
vious records  flying  Into  oblivion. 

Built  at  Louisville,  the  Robert  E 
Lee  took  the  river  in  IWiti,  and  three 
(■ears  later  her  rival,  the  Natchez 
made  her  appearance  Both  of  them 
were  engaged  in  the  trade  to  Vicks. 
buig  and  their  repulations  for  .sine.! 
and  power  sped  ahead  of  them  up 
the  valley  The  Natchez  had  been 
constructed  especially  tu  lieat  the 
Leo's  speed— a  contest  was  inrvl- 
lable  For  a  lime,  however,  they 
did  not  meet,  as  the  Lee  was  put  on 
the  Ixiulsville  run.  while  the  Natchez 
went  north  to  St.  Louis.  Finally 
Captain  T  r.  Leathers  of  I  he 
Natchez  flung  an  open  challenge  lo 
Captain  John  W.  Cannon  of  the  Lee. 
and  the  match  wa-s  made. 

On  the  afternoon  of  .lune  30,  1H70, 
the  levees  along  the  Mi.s.His,sippl  for 
miles  at  New  Orleans  were  black 
with  watchers.  Huge  wagers  were 
up  on  the  race,  although  it  is  .said  1.^ 
Ihat  neither  of  the  rival  captuin^ir' 
backed  their  craft  With  a  .singlT' 
coin.  They  intended  to  have  plenty 
of  excitement  without  Ihat.  Both 
boats  for  days  ahead  had  been  under 
their  care,  being  stripped  for  the 
On  board  the  Lee  the  glass  win- 
dows were  taken  out,  the  doors  were 
unhinged:  everything  thai  might 
calch  the  wind  and  slay  its  speed 
was  ruthlessly  rtpped  away.  I'lanks 
even  were  taken  up  aft  of  the 
paddle  wheels,  according  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  recounting  the  story 
of  the  race.  In  order  lo  let  the  spray 
through  All  rigging  thai  could  be 
spared  was  left  ashore  The.-e  was 
to  lie  no  freight,  and  for  passengers 
the  Ijee  carried  only  12.^  young 
bloods  anxious  to  see  the  cla-sslc 
from  start  to  finish. 

At  3  o'clock  the  Lee's  bell  clanged 
and  a  cut  of  the  axe  on  h«r  shore 
rope  .sent  her  off  up  the  river,  black 
smoke  pouring  from  her  two  tremen- 
dously tall  funnels.  A  cannon 
roared,  the  miles  of  crowds  cheered. 
The  Natchez  burrowed  into  the 
stream  one  minute  later.  At  every 
landing,  village  and  town  along  the 
route  great  throngs  poured  oul  to 
watch  the  race. 
DLsa-ster    overtook     the     Lee     that 


der    the    boiler    and     with     a    ihisM 
broke,     through      the      firebed      and 
located  the  leak  in  one  of  the  "mud 
druma.  "      For   every    second    of   his 
venture   he  was   in   danger  of  death 
by   scalding    or    suffocation.      While 
ih^    Natchez    crept     up    astern     the 
ci^jw   of   the    I^c   slaved   desperately 
to  plug  the  leak,  and  with  their  rival 
leas  than  400  yards  away  finally  had 
look     the  hole  alopp<sl  Junt  Iw-fore  d»wn. 
'"     '"''I      Hitherto     the     best     time     between 
New  Orleans  and  Natchez  had   been 
seventeen  hours  and  thirty  minutes, 
made  by   the   Princess.     The  symbol 
of  this  record  was  the  possession  of 
a  pair  of  deer's  horns.     Steaming  by 
the    City  .while    lis    crowded    levees 
roared   their  applause,    the   Robert  E. 
Lee    in     her    turn     won    the    horns, 
which     were     brought     out     to     her 
twined   with    flowers  as  she   pa-ssed, 
full    nineteen    minutes    under    the 
mark  of  the  rrincess.     The  Lee  was 
-II  into  her  stride.     At  Vicks- 
burg    she   coaled    from   tugs   on    the 
fly,    and   a   little   further   up  a    wood 
boat   hitched  onto   her  and  delivered 
more    fuel        The    last    sight    of    the 
Natchez  came  at   Vlckaburg. 

Fireworks    blazed    out    as    Memphis 
was  raised,   and   the   whole  of  Cairo, 
In    turn    crowded    to    the    shore 
—    see    the    I-ee    go    by.        A    Cairo 
packet    chugging    down    put    aboai'd 
eighty      passengers      for      St.      Ixiuis 
without   the   I-ee   slowing   down.     On 
the    night   of   July   3  came   a    second 
obstacle  In  the  fall  of  a  log  so  dense 
"lal  It  hung  like  a  cloud  from  l»ank 
I   bank.     But  not  once  during   thai 
night    did    the    la'e    stop    her    steady 
forging  ahead.     Two  pilots  stood   at 
the    wheel,    two   others  forward;    the 
captain  planted  himself  on  the  deck. 
It  wa,s  forever  after  the  boast  of  the 
crew    that    the    Lee    never    "backed 
water"     throughout     that     night     of 
danger,  or  in  fact  on  the  entire  run. 
By  now  the  I-ee  was  drawing  close 
lo   the   end   of   Ihe    run.     The   banks 
of  the  Missi.ssippl  still  were  thronged 
with  the  figures  of  spectators.     Some 
of  them  had   traveled  fifty   mile.'*  to 
watch    the    race.        Excursion    boats 
were     run    twenty    miles    down    the 
river    from    St.     Louis    to    meet    the 
speeding    steamers.       A     full    salute 
rashed   from   the   cannon   of  Jeffer- 
on    Bai racks.     At    lli-JT.    A.    M.    0.1 
July  4  the  Robert   E.   Lee  passed  Ihe 
at  SI.  Louis,  welcomed  by  a  city 
gone     mad     with      excitement      Her 
lime    for    the    run    wa^s    three   days, 
eighteen     hours    and     fourteen     iiiiii- 
The  best  previous  time  by  any 
boat     was     three     day.s,    twenty-one 
hours   and    fifty-eight    minutes.    The 
Natchez    came    steaming    in    a     little 
over   seven    hours    later.     The    night 
of   fog    had    held    her   back. 

The  end  of  the  Roliert   E.  Lee  came 
in   ]N7«  when   she   met    the   wreckei. 


sarne  nl^hl  When  she  sprang  a  leak  Z.ZrZTn  IZ  ^.^:::Tt:L 
and  for  a  time  it  .seemed  that  she  the  new  Robert  f  1^  at  I  ]l 
must  be  put  in  to  the  shore.  Taking  holeveT,  m^de  a  ^an^.hal'L  "stl^i 
his  life  It,  his  hands,  John  Wies-  a  living  memory  all  along  the  M^ 
of  Ihe  engine  room  force  crawled  un-  jiiiasippi    Valley 


C^  How  the  MississippVs  first  steamboat  sailed 
through  America'' s  most  violent  earthquake 

"Or  Mississippi  Got  Her  Master  Now!'' 

Condensed  from  "Mississippi  Steamboatin'  " 
Herbert  and  Edward  Quic\ 


TFiE  FIRST  steamboat  to  ply  the 
Mississippi  River  was  built  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1811  under  the 
direction  of  Nicholas  }.  Roosevelt, 
grand-uncle  of  Theodore.  An  asso- 
ciate of  Robert  Fulton  in  eastern 
steamboat  operations,  Nicholas  Roose- 
velt was  anxious  to  break  into  the 
growing  Mississippi 
River  trade.  It  was 
at  that  time  carried 
on  by  keelboats 
which  were  labori- 
ously poled  and 
towed  back  up- 
stream; or  by  flat- 
boats  which  were  sold  for  lumber 
at  New  Orleans,  the  crews  making 
an  uncertain  homeward  trek  by  land 
through  regions  infested  with  thieves 
and  armed  Indians. 

On  such  a  flatboat  in  1809  Nicholas 
Roosevelt  and  his  bride  took  their 
honeymoon,  exploring  the  lower 
Mississippi  with  an  eye  to  starting  a 
service  between  New  Orleans  and 
Natchez.  Back  in  New  York,  nine 
months  later,  Roosevelt  convinced 
Fulton  that  the  Mississippi  was  suit- 
able for  steam  navigation.  So  a  pad- 
dle-wheel steamboat  was  built  at 
Pittsburgh  at  a  cost  of  $38,000. 
Named  the  New  Orleans,  she  was  116 


feet  long  with  a  20-foot  beam  and 
carried  two  masts  and  sails.  Like  all 
early  steamboats,  she  was  round- 
bellied,  sitting  deep  in  the  water, 
and  had  only  one  deck. 

When  the  AW  Orleans  set  forth 
from  Pittsburgh  on  her  maiden  voy- 
age in  September  181 1,  the  only  pas- 
sengers were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
The  crew  consisted 
of  captain,  pilot, 
engineer  and  six 
hands.  On  the  first 
night  out  the  Roose- 
velts  remained  on 
deck  until  dawn.  As  the  boat  plowed 
steadily  through  the  silent  forests, 
Nicholas  checked  her  speed  by  pass- 
ing landmarks.  Going  with  the  cur- 
rent she  made  about  nine  miles  an 
hour  —  considered  very  good. 

They  anchored  the  second  night 
at  Cincinnati  and  took  on  fuel  before 
an  audience  of  curious  townspeople. 
The  wise  ones  said  to  each  other, 
"She  came  down  all  right,  but  no 
contraption  like  that'll  ever  go  up 
the  river." 

Three  days  later,  at  midnight,  the 
'New  Orleans  reached  Louisville.  Here 
a  public  dinner  was  given  the  Roose- 


velts,  and  in  return  they  gave  one  on 
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the  boat.  While  the  guests  sat  about 
with  their  Hquor,  machinery  began 
to^clank  and  the  ship  began  to  sway. 
The  guests  rushed  on  deck,  fearing 
the  boat  had  broken  loose  and  was 
headed  for  the  dangerous  falls  of  the 
Ohio  just  below.  But  Louisville  was 
disappearing  downstream,  as  the  New 
Orleans  made  headway  against  the 
current.  The  steam  pressure  rose, 
speed  increased.  And  no  longer  could 
the  diners  be  doubtful;  they  had 
seen  the  marvel  with  their  own  eyes. 

Roosevelt  waited  at  Louisville  for 
floodwaters  to  deepen  the  channel 
below,  and  for  his  wife  to  be  deliv- 
ered of  a  baby.  Both  events  hap- 
pened in  a  few  days  and,  with  this 
pioneer  mother  and  baby  aboard,  the 
New  Orleans  safely  shot  the  turbu- 
lent rapids  below  the  town. 

The  crew  relaxed.  The  rest  of  the 
trip  would  be  easy.  But  as  the  ship 
lay  anchored  below  the  falls,  the 
water  suddenly  jumped  into  waves, 
and  the  river  bluffs  caved  in  before 
the  astonished  crew  and  passengers. 
It  was  the  first  shock  of  the  great 
earthquake  at  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  the 
most  violent  and  extensive  this  coun- 
try has  ever  known,  probably  the 
greatest  earthquake  that  has  oc- 
curred in  a  nonvolcanic  region  since 
history  began.  It  spread  terror  and 
destruction  all  through  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys,  into  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  even  Massachusetts. 

The  New  Orleans  shuddered  as  if 
she  had  suddenly  gone  aground.  But 
they  went  on;  there  was  nothing  else 


they  could  do.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  the  bottom  lands  were  flooded. 
Indians  paddled  about  among  the 
branches  of  half-submerged  trees, 
looking  in  amazement  at  the  strange 
craft  that  smoked  so  furiously  and 
slashed  the  waters.  Some  fled,  be- 
lieving it  a  thing  belched  up  from 
the  earth;  others  paddled  alongside, 
trying  vainly  to  outstrip  her. 

Shaken  by  repeated  earth  shocks, 
her  company  sleepless  and  morose, 
the  New  Orleans  continued  her  voy- 
age. The  river  was  strange,  now,  even 
to  the  pilot.  Familiar  trees  and  bluffs 
that  had  once  guided  him  had  dis- 
appeared under  the  wide,  yellow 
sheet  of  water.  Islands  lay  hidden  or 
with  shapes  unrecognizable.  The 
channel  was  now  obstructed  by 
treacherous  reefs  and  bars. 

Unknown  to  the  voyagers  was  the 
fact  that  the  whole  area  between 
Cairo,  lU.,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
White  and  Arkansas  Rivers  was  ris- 
ing and  sinking  in  great  undulations, 
heaving  up  river  beds  to  dry  in  the 
sun  and  turning  uplands  into  lakes. 
On  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  border, 
forests  and  canebrakes  sank  to  form 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  —  Reel- 
foot  Lake,  where  for  years  the  trees 
could  be  seen  through  the  clear 
water,  tenanted  by  tortoises  and  fish 
instead  of  birds. 

With  the  most  severe  shocks  the 
earth  heaved  in  a  series  of  great 
waves,  like  waves  in  the  sea.  As  these 
waves  advanced,  trees  bent  forward 
and  whipped  back,  often  interlock- 
ing their  branches  in  tangled  masses. 
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Great  fissures  opened  in  the  ground. 
An  elevation  of  the  whole  river  bed 
at  one  point  caused  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi to  flow  tumultuously  back- 
ward for  several  hours.  Then  the  bed 
sank,  or  the  river  cut  through  the 
elevation,  and  the  water  resumed  its 
course. 

Down  through  this  region  of 
wreck  and  terror  came  the  New  Or- 
leans, feeling  her  uncertain  way 
through  mud-red  water,  her  slate- 
blue  sides  stained  with  yellow  clotted 
spume.  By  day  the  boat  wallowed 
through  earthquake  waves  that 
threatened  to  cast  her  on  bank  or 
bar.  By  night  her  crew  moored  her 
at  some  island  in  midstream,  fearing 
the  fate  of  boats  they  had  seen 
thrown  up  on  the  banks  or  crushed 
by  faUing  trees  and  earth.  One  night 
the  boat  was  shaken  by  repeated 
shocks  and  great  waves  drenched  her 
deck.  In  the  red  dawn  they  looked 
about  in  amazement,  for  there  was  no 
island;  from  bank  to  bank  ran  the 
tumbling  waste  of  water.  At  first 
they  thought  they  had  broken  loose, 
but  the  mooring  line  still  strained 
over  the  bow,  though  now  straight 
down.  It  was  fast  to  the  tree  that  had 
been  engulfed  with  the  island. 

The  Roosevelts  found  the  village 
of  New  Madrid  a  place  of  terror. 
Many  stores  and  houses  were  gone, 
fallen  into  fissures  that  had  opened 
in  the  earth.  These  cracks  all  ran  in 
the  same  general  direction,  south- 
east to  northwest.  Seeing  this,  the 
people  had  felled  trees  across  the 
direction  of  cleavage,  and  during  the 


tremors  sat  or  lay  on  the  fallen 
trunks  to  save  themselves  from  being 
buried  alive. 

Leaving  New  Madrid,  the  boat 
felt  fewer  and  fewer  shocks,  and 
presently  the  riverbanks  no  longer 
showed  the  raw  scars  of  cave-ins.  At 
Natchez  a  big  crowd  hailed  the  ar- 
rival of  the  strange  craft  trailing 
smoke  and  steam. 

From  Natchez  the  New  Orleans 
carried  a  shipment  of  cotton  which 
the  owner,  against  advice,  had  en- 
trusted to  this  dangerous-looking 
craft  for  delivery  to  her  namesake 
city,  some  200  miles  distant.  That 
was  the  first  freight  carried  by  a  Mis- 
sissippi steamboat,  and  it  was  landed 
safely  on  January  12,  18 12. 

Thereafter,  the  New  Orleans  began 
weekly  trips  up  the  river  (at  three 
miles  an  hour)  to  Natchez  and  back, 
carrying  both  freight  and  passengers. 
On  July  14,  1814,  six  months  after 
she  had  carried  troops  from  Natchez 
to  New  Orleans  to  aid  Andrew  Jack- 
son in  the  defense  of  the  Crescent 
City,  she  was  caught  by  a  fall  of  the 
river  while  tied  up  at  Baton  Rouge. 
Impaled  on  a  stump,  she  filled  and 
sank,  crumpling  her  hull  like  paper. 

But  the  New  Orleans  li\ed  on  in 
her  successors,  the  myriad  boats  of 
ever-improved  design  and  power 
that  followed  because  she  had  first 
shown  the  way.  Inspired  indeed  was 
the  cry  of  the  Negro  on  Natchez 
shore  as  the  New  Orleans  splashed 
anchor  over  the  bow  for  her  first 
landing  there  —  "OF  Mississipp'  done 
got  her  master  now!" 


Youth  Finds  a  New  Road  to  Religion 

Condensed  from  Christian  Herald 


Ralph  Wallace 


TT  WAS  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
largest  college  Sunday  school  in 
the  world.  Across  the  campus  of 
Stephens  College  at  Columbia,  Mo., 
poured  a  stream  of  boys  and  girls. 
From  nearby  Christian  College  they 
came,  and  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  too  —  with  eagerness  and 
expectancy. 

I  stepped  inside  the  building  to  a 
scene  impressive  and  devout.  Below 
the  stage  ranged  a  large  orchestra 
softly  playing  a  Haydn  symphony; 
above  it  stood  a  white-clad  verse- 
speaking  choir.  On  a  higher  plat- 
form clustered  class  officials  and  Paul 
S.  Weaver,  head  of  the  Stephens  de- 
partment of  reUgion  and  philosophy. 
Behind  this  group  sat  a  huge  robed 
chorus. 

As  the  symphony  ended,  the  choir 
began  the  magic  words  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Psalm:  "The  Lord 
is  my  light  and  my  salvation;  whom 
shall  I  fear?  Though  war  should  rise 
against  me,  in  this  will  I  be  confi- 
dent." There  followed  the  swelling 
refrain  of  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  by 
the  chorus.  And  then  for  30  minutes 
Weaver  talked  in  undergraduate 
language,  urging  intense  participa- 
tion by  students  in  the  religious  life 
of  their  communities  during  the 
war  years  which  lay  ahead. 
This  was  my  introduction  to  the 


Jtn  the  midst  of  todays  grim  world 
these  4000  boys  and  girls  are  finding 
"the    spiritual   pause    that    refreshes" 


Burrall  Class  —  a  group  with  more 
than  4000  members.  Deeply  inter- 
ested, I  stayed  in  Columbia  to  ob- 
serve the  many  projects  of  the  class 
which  are  developing  social  con- 
sciousness and  Christian  helpfulness 
among  these  normal,  eager-eyed 
boys  and  girls. 

I  talked  to  sorority  presidents  who 
were  spending  more  of  their  sorority 
budgets  on  charitable  activities  than 
on  parties;  to  an  athlete  who  had 
organized     twice-weekly     visits     to 
a  crippled  children's  ward  to  teach 
the  patients  handicraft  and  games. 
Through  school  psychiatrists  I  heard 
story  after  story  of  maladjusted  stu- 
dents brought  back  to  normality  by 
this  new  type  of  religion.  "Nothing 
is  more  pathetic  than  the  present 
perplexities    of   undergraduates    re- 
garding  the  great   fundamental  is- 
sues of  life,"  one  professor  said.  "By 
clarifying    these,    Burrall    performs 
an  inestimable  service  in   bringing 
young  people  to  a  mature  and  lasting 
faith." 

The  spirit  of  the  class  is  spreading 
Christian    leadership    through    the 
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Annin  is  recognized  by  Stauffer  and  Peters  as  the  engraver 
of  these  Loring  globes." 

The  inscription  on  both  our  single  standing  globe  and  the 
terrestrial  globe  of  the  pair  reads:  Lor'nig's  terrestrial  globe 
.  .  .  compiled  from  Smith's  neiv  English  globe  with  additions 
and  improvements  by  Annin  and  Smith.  The  celestial  globe's 
inscription  states  that  it  was  compiled  from  works  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London,  following  Smith's  new 
English  globe. 

American  globes  were  first  made  about  1810,  according  to 
Mr.  Victor.  James  Wilson  of  Bradford,  Vt.,  was  om-  pioneer 
globemaker.  Up  to  this  time  English  globes,  such  as  William 
Gary's,  Bardin's  Addison's  and  Newton's,  were  used  in  schools. 
The  superiority  of  American  globes  in  representing"  the 
continent  of  North  America  was  soon  recognized.  Annin's 
work  was  greatly  helped  by  his  association  with  Jedidiah 
Morse,  father  of  American  geography,  whose  maps  he  en- 
graved. 

Annin  also  drew  and  engraved  globes  for  Gilman  Johnson 
of  Boston,  the  first  to  appear  in  the  Boston  directory  as  a 
"olobe  manufacturer."  Years  after  the  death  of  Annin,  the 
cartouche  on  his  globes  bore  the  legend  Draion  and  eiigraved 
by  W.  B.  Annin. 

RARE  LITHOGRAPHS  AFTER  GEORGE  CALEB  BINGHAM 

The  recognition  of  George  Galcb  Bingham  as  a  jiaiiUer  of 
Middle  Western  genre  scenes  has  gro^vn  considerably  since 
the  Metropolitan's  piuchase  of  Fur  Traders  Descrndi)ig  the 
Missouri  about  a  decade  ago,  and  the  artist's  one  man  show 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  1935.  He  \vas  nc\cr  for- 
gotten in  his  home  state  of  Missomi,  especial  In  in  St.  Louis, 
where  many  of  Bingham's  originals  hang.  He  Avas  not  only 
an  artist  but  a  political  figure  in  the  days  when  the  slogan 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too"  brought  William  Henry  Harri 
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son  to  the  White  House.  Bingham  was  latet"  a  member  of 
the  Legislature.  Born  in  Virginia,  but  raised  at  Arrow  Rock, 
Missouri,  he  began  his  career  as  a  portrait  painter  who  had 
trained  himself  and  had  had  the  advantage  of  watching 
Chester  Harding  paint  his  portrait  of  Daniel  Boone.  His 
taste  for  genre  ^^vas  strengthened  by  a  student  period  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  opportunity  to 
see  the  work  of  Mount  and  Inman. 

The  Old  Print  Shop  has  recently  acquired  two  scaice  lith- 
ographs after  Bingham's  Canvassing  for  a  Vote  and  In  a 
Quandary.  Both  were  lithographed  by  Regnier  and  pub- 
lished by  Goupil.  Canvassiyig  for  a  Vote  ^vas  printed  by 
Lemeixier  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  name  of  M. 
Knocdler  as  o^vner  of  the  copyright,   1853.    In  a  Onandary 


8.  CANVASSING  FOR  A  \'OTE.  LitliogiYipk  coloYcd  by  Iwnd.  Lithographed  by 
Regnier  after  George  Caleb  Bingham.  Publislied  iS^),  Goupil  &  Co.  14%  inches 
by  i8i/^  inches,  plus  good  mai^gins.   (India  paper  proof.)  ^12^.00. 
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g.  IN  A  QUANDARY.  Mississippi  Kafisnicii  Playing  Cards.  Lithograph  colored 
by  hand.  Lilhographed  by  Regnier.  Painted  by  George  Caleb  Bingham.  Pub- 
lished in  i8}2   by  Goupil  &  Co.    145/s   inches  by  iSy^   inches,  plus  margins. 

$1)^00. 


was  published  in  1852  and  bears  the  name  of  \V.  Schaus,  the 
American  agent  of  Goupil.  It  also  has  a  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion to  Major  James  S.  Rollins  of  Missouri,  who  ^vas  Bing- 
ham's friend  and  patron. 

Bingham  was  sent  to  the  Whig  convention  at  Rocheport, 
Missouri,  in  1840.  At  this  time  he  must  ha\e  realized  the 
ar-tistic  possibilities  of  the  political  scene  and  filled  his  note 
book  ^vith  sketches  ^vhich  ^vere  later  lUilizcd  in  his  large 
compositions,  Tlie  County  Election,  Stunifj  Orator  and 
The  Verdict  of  the  People,  as  ■well  as  Canxui.'i.sing  for  a  J'ote. 
The  original  ]:)ainting  for  the  last  has  been  lost.  Like  other 
subjects  by  liingham  it  appears  to  ha\e  existed  in  sexeral 
versions.   In  n  Quandary  follows  the  Raft.sniei}  Playing  Cards 
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in  the  Garvan  Collection  at  Yale,  while  a  similar  subject, 
^vith  more  figures,  belongs  to  the  City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis. 
The  Yale  version  was  described  by  a  St.  Louis  newspaper 
reporter  as  in  the  artist's  studio  in  1847.  Canvassing  for  a 
J'ote  is  sometimes  said  to  contain  a  self-portrait  of  the  artist 
in  the  persuasive  canvasser,  but  Janer's  recent  monograph 
says  this  is  probably  not  so.  What  is  more  important  in 
Bingham's  work  is  the  manner  in  which  he  has  written  history 
with  his  brush.  He  has  depicted  his  friends,  neighbors,  rival 
politicians,  as  ^ve]l  as  the  colorful  fraternity  of  river  boatmen 
with  the  incisive  realism  of  Dutch  genre  painting.  Regnier 
has  transmitted  the  brilliant,  linear  quality  of  Bingham's 
work  in  these  subjects,  -which  are  notable  also  because  they 
are  not  often  procurable. 

AMERICAN  RACE  HORSES  OF  THE  'EIGHTIES 

A  FAMOUS  race  horse  of  the  'Eighties,  Exile,  owned  by  Wil- 
liam Lakeland,  is  portrayed  in  an  oil  painting  in  The  Old 
Print  Shop's  collection  signed  by  C.  L.  Zellinsky,  a  follower 
of  Edward  Troye  who  is  known  to  us  through  other  paintings 
of  the  turf  although  his  name  is  not  recorded  in  the  usual 
annals  of  American  painting.  Exile,  sired  by  Mortimer  out 
of  (imported)  Second  Hand,  was  a  horse  of  great  strength 
and  a  bad  disposition,  so  powerful  that  when  he  lashed  out 
with  both  heels  the  paddock  was  respectfully  cleared.  His 
bad  manners  increased  ^vith  age  and  eventually  he  had  to 
be  shot.  But  in  the  year  1889  he  was  in  high  favor.  He  ^von 
three  races  in  one  year,  two  of  them  on  the  same  day,  at 
Sheepshead  Bay  and  Brighton.  He  ^von  the  Brooklyn  Jockey 
Club  Handicap  |6,goo,  at  the  spring  meeting  on  May  15, 
1889  when  the  odds  were  8  to  1.  At  this  time  he  ran  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  2.071/^  minutes.  At  Brighton  on  July  5  of 
the  same  year  he  ^von  a  purse  of  $500  at  1 1/^  miles,  in  1  min- 
ute 47  seconds.  On  September  2  he  won  the  T^vin  City 
Handicap,  $4,725,  at  the  Coney  Island  Jockey  Club,  running 
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GREAT  RIVER  OF  THE  WEST 
AN  EXHIBITION  OF    "LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI" 


Exi'i.oRKRs  did  not  turn  their  attention  to  the  Mississippi  Ri\cr 
until  moie  than  a  century  after  its  discovery  by  Dc  Soto  in  1541; 
a  steamboat  did  not  arrive  until  more  than  250  years  after 
the  Spaniard  breathed  his  last  near  the  shores  of  the  mighty 
stream  he  had  come  u|)()n  I)y  chance,  and  it  was  three  hundred 
years,  or  theieabouts,  l)ef()re  its  possii)ilities  were  discovered  by 
the  printmaker.  I'he  results  of  their  work,  in  this  field  are 
gathered  together  at  present  in  an  exhilMlion  at  1  he  Old  Print 
Shop,  in  which  some  of  the  subjects  leiu  to  the  Brooklyn 
Museum's  presentation  last  season  are  included.  The  most  im- 
portant are  large  folios  by  Currier  &  Ives  including  the  extremely 
scarce  Clianijjions  of  (he  Mississippi  and  "RoiDidiiig  a  Bend"  on 
the  Mississippi,  an  exteiitionally  interesting  pair  of  paintings 
of  the  Upper  River  by  Henry  Lewis,  who  is  known  for  his 
panorama  of  the  Mississippi  of   1849,  and  also  for  his  ilhislra- 
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tions  in  Das  Ilhtstrirtc  Mississippi-Thai  published  in  Duessel- 
dorf.  There  are  some  town  views,  inchiding  an  early  view  of 
St.  Louis  from  the  river  front  in  1832  by  George  Catlin,  and 
views  of  Davenport  and  Winona;  a  pair  of  water  colors  of  New 
Orleans  by  G.  Wolze,  1889,  as  well  as  the  quite  handsome 
water  color  impression  of  its  levees  by  Aylward,  illustrated  on 
the  back  cover.  A  group  of  small  items  of  moderate  price  include 
the  view  of  Jefferson  City  from  Hermann  J.  Meyer's  Universiim, 
illustrated  on  page  43,  and  some  of  the  lithographs  after  A.  Her- 
vieu,  who  accompanied  Mrs.  Trollope  on  her  own  discovery  of 
America,  and  whose  works  illtistrated  her  Dotnestic  Manyiers  of 
tJie  Americans  ('i8s2). 


EXPLORERS  AND  COMMENTATORS 

To  Mrs.  Trollope  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was  the 
most  "utterly  desolate"  scene  she  had  ever  beheld,  but  she 
praised  the  Mississippi  River  steamboats,  "totally  unlike  any  I 
had  seen  in  Einope,  and  greatly  superior  to  them.  The  fabrics 
which  they  most  resemble  in  appearance  are  the  floating  baths 
(les  bains  Vigier)  at  Paris."  Dickens  was  more  impressed  by 
the  mud  and  mosquitoes  of  the  Mississippi  than  by  its  attributes 
as  a  naturalist's  paradise,  which  appealed  to  Audubon.  Drifting 
down  the  river  on  a  keelboat  in  1820,  Audubon  contentedly 
watched  people  riding  along  the  levees,  and  looked  beyond  them 
at  the  roofs  of  houses  and  tree-tops  of  the  lowlands  on  the  other 
side.  He  was  pleased  with  the  scent  of  the  orange  blossoms 
wafted  from  the  shores,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  cardinal  grosbeak 
elevating  his  glowing  crest  from  his  perch  on  the  magnolia 
branch — "nature  smiled  upon  us,  and  we  were  happy." 

The  Mississippi  has  been  to  some  a  river  of  endless  fascina- 
tion, to  others  a  ditch  ihrouoh  which  four  lumdred  million 
tons  of  mud  arc  moved  bodily  soiuhward  each  year.  Joliet,  in 
1673,  looked  upon  it  with  the  eye  of  the  trader  and  saw  the  vast 
possibilities  of  the  Valley,  which  he  called  Colbertie,  and  the 
river,  which  he  named  Colbert,  after  the  famous  minister  of 
Louis  XIV.  Marquette,  the  priest,  who  played  his  role  in  the 
second  discovery  of  the  great  river  of  the  Indians,  had  vowed 
at  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  it  should  receive  the 
name  Conception  if  the  Virgin  favored  his  attempt  to  find  it. 
Joliet's  larger  map  of  1674  designates  it  anonymously,  riviere  qui 


I.  A  MIDNIGHT  RAci-  o\  vHi.  MississMM'i.  /•'.  /•'.  Pdliiicr  del.  Ffoiii  ((  skcHch  made 
by  H.  N.  Maiiiiiii^  iij  the  Natchez.  A  rare  of  the  Eclipse  dud  Naulicz,  both  fa- 
mous on  Ihc  tivci  lot  iiiiiiiY  \ciii.s,  Ihc  lalli  r  making  many  records  between 
i8}8  and   jSjo.    Currier  6-   Ix'es.    Large  folio.    Lilliograpii   colored   by  hand. 

i860.    ;>?225. 


se  dcu  luirgc  daii.s  Ic  sc'ni  Mcxiquf,  hiil  on  liis  C(n  ic  ('•rnndk'  it  is 
Riv.  de  Mesissippi.  On  some  caily  French  maps  it  is  named 
Cnlhnt,  and  a  manuscript  map  ol  the  discoveries  ol  Marquette, 
i()7i.'-i()7^],  calls  it  Milclii.sipi  or  Grande  Riviere.  Fortimately 
the  old  Als^oiKjuin  name  has  sUuk,  and  it  is  still  "deal  (Missi) 
Water   (SejK')." 


La  Salle,  the  explorer  and  empire  builder,  iliou_i;lu  ii  iniii^hl 
be  the  passageway  lo  ihe  Indies,  lor  which  European  trade  was 
seeking-,  lor  it  was  imagined,  innil  he  dispro\ed  il,  that  it 
emj)lied  into  ihe  (.idi  ol  (ialilornia.  Readiing  one  ol  ilie  many 
mouths  ol  ihe  i'i\er  in  1(182,  La  Salle  erected  a  cross,  such  as  he 
Iclt  at  so  many  places  along  the  \allev,  bearing  the  royal  arnrs 
ol  Fraiue,  and  look  possession  in  the  name  ol  Louis  Xl\',  naming 
the  valley  Louisiana  in  his  honor,  aiul  purstiing  his  own  ends 
as  a  trader  whose  interests  embraced  a  continent.  Fo  John 
Fitch  in  1785,  it  was  stiU  a  ri\er  of  unlulfilled  promise,  and  the 
ideal  setting  for  his  steaml)()al.  which  he  ^vas  (onlideni  (ould 
alone  master  its  difficult  waters.     "Sir,  I  am  determined  that  the 
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navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  shall  be  made  easy, 
whether  the  western  people  will  have  it  or  no,"  he  wrote  to 
General  Gibson.  (Flexner,  Steamboats  Come  True).  "I  really 
pity  men  who  have  worried  at  the  oar  these  six  thousand  years 
past,  and  (am)  determined  to  relieve  them."  But  his  Perse- 
verence  never  realized  his  dreams,  nor  was  a  Fulton-type  boat 
much  more  successful,  although  Fulton  had  his  eye  on  the 
Mississippi  too.  "Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  steamboats  on  the 
Hudson,"  he  wrote  in  1807,  "everything  is  completely  proved 
for  the  Mississippi,  and  the  object  is  immense." 

Long  before  the  steamboat  arrived,  the  keelboat  and  barge 
appeared  on  the  river,  and  while  the  New  Orleans,  of  Hudson 
ri\'er  type  design,  made  an  epic  triji  down  the  earthquake- 
ridden  valley  in  1811,  it  was  Daniel  French's  Enter  prize  which 
made  the  first  trip  upstream  as  far  as  the  Ohio  in  1815.  While 
it  remained  for  the  captain  of  the  Enterprize,  Henry  M.  Shreve, 
to  branch  out  on  his  own,  and  with  his  Washington  in  1817, 
design  a  type  of  steamboat  which  could  stay  afloat  in  shallow 
water  and  yet  was  sturdy  enough  to  hold  her  own  in  the  swift, 
deep  currents  of  the  "reaches." 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PANORAMA 

The  Mississippi  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  print 
maker  around  1840  in  at  least  two  ways,  if  more  were  necessary 
than  the  westward  travel  of  settlers  to  keep  it  before  a  nation's 
consciousness.  The  great  Mississippi  panoramas  of  the  1840's 
were  very  much  larger  than  other  panoramas  which  were  en- 
joying great  success  here  and  in  Europe.  According  to  John 
Francis  McDermott's  account  of  this  early  type  of  amusement 
(Antiques,  July  1943)  others  were  not  so  long,  such  as  the 
panoramas  of  Vesuvius,  the  Attack  of  Tripoli,  a  "cosmorama" 
or  voyage  around  the  world,  the  Funeral  of  Napoleon,  pano- 
ramas of  the  Hudson,  whaling  \oyages  and  shipwrecks,  the  Story 
of  Creation,  and  others  in  the  surprising  variety  of  fare  offered 
by  these  forerunners  of  the  moving  picture,  all  of  which  were 
trifles  compared  to  the  colossal  panoramas  of  the  Mississippi. 
Earliest  of  these  was  Banvard's,  which  was  three  miles  long. 
The  one  by  Lewis  was  thirteen  hundred  yards  in  length. 
It  was  shown  in  St.  Louis  in   1849,   and  like  Banvard's   and 
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iiiuoiK.ii    Mil;  iiA\()i'  in    i()U(  m.K.ii  1 .    Xa  dale.    Siiiall  jnlin.    IJIhnsj^nijili  cal- 
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}.  Rowson  Smith's,  was  taken  b\'  the  jiainter  to  Europe.  Lewis 
e\eiuiiall\  settled  in  Diiesseldoi  I,  which  aecoinits  lor  the  lact 
that  the  views  ol  tlie  Mississippi  mentioned  had  their  jniblieation 
in  Germany.  His  two  paintings  in  our  collection,  which  are 
signed  and  dated  iH  |-,  were  done  just  alter  the  time  he  was  travel- 
ling u|)  and  down  (he  ri\ei,  making  his  sketches  (|jages  44,  45). 


RACING  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

In  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  panorama,  there  was 
racing,  the  great  unofficial  sport  of  the  river,  wliich  liad  its 
audience  as  devoted  as  that  which  followed  the  ocean  races 
cjf  the  clippers.  Racing  on  the  river  was  stinutlated  in  1838 
when  the  Post  Office  Department  ollered  ,1500  to  the  boat  making 
the  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  in  less  than  six  days. 


^-  '  / 
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3.  THE  GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  STEAMBOAT  RACE.  Fiom  Neu'  Orleans  to  St.  Louts,  July, 
jSjo,  between  the  R.  E.  Lee,  Cajjt.  John  H  .  Cannon,  and  the  Natchez.,  Capt. 
Leathers.  Won  by  the  R.  E.  Lee.  Time  _j  day's,  i8  hours  and  jo  minutes.  Dis- 
tance,  1210  miles.  Small  folio.  Currier  &  Ives.  Lithograph  colored  by  hand.  I./5. 


Owners  used  to  sponsor  contests  o£  speed,  and  we  imagine  there 
were  many  impromptu  races,  with  the  inky  black  smoke  belching 
from  "a  ftnnace  crammed  rosin  and  pine." 


When  there  was  to  be  a  race  on  the  river  it  was  announced 
weeks  in  advance,  and  people  would  be  waiting  along  the  shore 
all  the  way,  as  races  from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez,  fr-om 
Natchez  to  Louisville,  ironi  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  were 
made  by  such  famous  boats  as  the  Natchez,  the  Eclipse,  the 
R.  E.  Lee.  Spectators  who  never  saw  the  start  and  would 
not  know  the  finish  tmtil  long  after,  would  watch  from  the  shore 
and  at  night  stood  by  lighted  fires  to  cheer  the  champions  con- 
tending for  the  gilded  buckhorns  that  were  the  cherished  prize 
given  to  the  fleetest.  Mark  Twain  writes  that,  "the  whole 
Mississippi  valley  was  in  a  state  of  consuming  excitement. 
Politics  and  the  weather  were  dropped,  and  people  talked  only 
of  the  coming  race.  As  the  time  approached,  the  two  steamers 
"stripped"  and  got  ready.  Every  encumbrance  that  added 
weight,   or  exposed  a  resisting  surface  to  wind  or  water,  was 
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removed,  il  ihe  boat  (ould  possibly  do  wilhoul  il.  The  'spars,' 
and  somelinics  even  Llicir  suppoilino  dcnicks,  wcic  seiil  ashore, 
and  no  means  lell  lo  set  the  boat  alloai  in  liir  case  she  got 
aground.  When  ihe  E(lij>s('  and  the  ,/.  /..  Slmltrcll  lan  their 
great  race  many  years  ago,  it  was  said  thai  jjains  wrw  lai^en 
lo  scrape  the  gilding  oil  the  lancilul  (Ie\i<e  wlii(h  hung  Ijetween 
the  E(lij>s(''s  chimneys,  and  liial  loi  that  one  trip  the  captain 
left  oli  his  kid  glo\es  and  had  his  luad  sliaxcd.  iiiii  I  ahvays 
doubted  these  things. 

"II  the  i)oal  \vas  known  to  make  hei  i)est  speed  wiun  diawing 
five  and  a  hall  leel  lorward  and  (i\c  ieet  alt,  she  careluUy  loadecl 
to  that  exact  figure — she  wouldn't  enter  a  close  of  homeopathic 
pills   on   hei    manilest    altei    that.      Hardly   any   passengeis   weie 


4.  lU)MBARD^n•:M    ()!■    I.M..\M)  "MlMlilK    ll  S.  "     Oil    the  M/isissi jjj)i  Rivci,  Aj))!!  jth. 

1S62,  by  Ihi-  giniboat  and  inorlar  jlcvl  iiiiiln  (<iiniiiand  of  Commodore  A.  H. 
Foolc.  Inscribed:  "Coininodore  Fiiiile  ivilh  his  Ihililiii  lefl  Cairo  b\  order  of 
(•cuera/  Hulled;  on  Ihe  //III  oj  Manh.  and  anivi-d  al  his  iiiu  hortige  aboi'C 
Island  'Xuinliei  I'en'  on  Ihe  afternoon  oj  the  lollo.riiii^  day.  anil  iiiimedialrix 
ofxiicd  lire  on  the  Fort,  xi'hich  xeas  ronliinieil  dtix  and  nitj^hl  inilil  Al)ril  jlh 
when  al  midnighl  the  Hebels  surrendered :  and  the  irhole  island  irith  all  its 
■nasi  munitions  fell  into  our  hands.  .  .  ."  Tin-  ounhouts  are  the  Mound  Cit\, 
I.<)uis\'ille.  I'iusl)uri;li.  (mIioikIcIcI,  Ik-iiloii  ilhi'^shi  ji).  ( iiiu  iiin.il  i.  Si.  I.ouis  and 
C'.oiicslo;^:i.  Island  Xuiiiher  I  en.  near  the  l\eiiluil;\  shore,  wv/.s  betieeeii  the 
njijier  and  hnrer  divisions  of  the  Xorthein  l-oiies,  and  the  jiosilion.  whiili  ,eas 
slroui^ly  jortilied.  was  a  .v/)V//rt;/V  oni\  Currier  C^  Fees.  /.(Oyr  fidio.  I .ithoi^rajih 
colored  by  hand.   Sjo. 
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3.    -MAP  OE  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RI\  ER. 

Tliis  bears  out  the  description 
of  Mark  Twain.  "If  you  irill 
tliroic  a  long,  pliant  apple 
paring  over  \our  shoulder,  it 
irill  prettx  fairl\  shape  itself 
Into  an  average  section  of  the 
Mississippi  River."  the  course 

OF  THE  RI\ER  MISSISSIPPI;  FROM 
THE    BALISE    TO    FORT    CHARTRES. 

Taken  on  an  expedition  to 
the  Illinois  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  xear  ij6y  b\  Lieut. 
Ross  of  the  y-fth  Regiment. 
Improved  from  the  surveys  of 
that  rii'er  made  by  the 
French.  London.  Printed  for 
Robt.  Sayer,  June,  iyj2.  -fsY^ 
by  J21/2  inches.  $2y. 
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taken,  because  they  not  only  add  weight  but  they  never  will 
'trim  boat.'  They  always  run  to  the  side  when  there  is  any- 
thing to  see,  whereas  a  conscientious  and  experienced  sieani- 
hoalnian  would  slick  to  the  ccnler  of  the  boat  and  part  his  hair 
in  (he  middle  wi(h  a  sj)iril-l(\el.  " 

i'lieie  is  no  scene  with  dramatic  possibiiii  ies  uliicli  Ciiirrier  & 
Ives  treated  more  efiectively  than  the  Mississippi  steamlK)at  race, 
and  the  (inal  word  is  said  by  the  fine  print,  "Rounding  a  Bend"  on 
llic  Missi.ssil>j)i.  in  which,  as  a  parting  sahilr.  the  fleet  (hiccn 
of  the  West  sends  up  a  rocket  and  sho\vs  lur  heels  to  the  out- 
witted Eclipse.   (Cover.) 


SMOKE,  OR  PRINTER'S  INK? 

Wi:  HA\t-:  \vonc!eied,  al)oul  tlial  dense  smoke  ol  the  old  prints, 
whethei  it  was  a  decorative  addition  only.  The  lithographs 
of  (aiiiiei  &  hes  are  superl)  with  their  rich  \c'l\et\  black.  A 
niglu  scene,  with  the  black  silhcjuette  of  foliage  in  from  of  a 
moon  shining  through  clouds,  the  fierce  glow  from  the  open  fur- 
nace doors,  the  dense,  black  smoke  making  long  streamers  across 
the  sky,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  lithographer,  and  just  as 
Currier  fe  Ives'  snow  scenes,  with  theii  gradations  of  white,  are 


().  ni(;ii   i-RFSSURE  STKAMBOAT  "m A^  FLOWF R."    Ciipt.  Joseph  Bioifii.    First  Class 
Packet  bctivecn  St.  Lnuls  and  Ncic  Orleans  on  llic  Mississippi  River.    Charles 
Parsons  del.   i8^^.   N.  Currier..    Large  folio.    Lithograph  colored  by  hand.   Ex- 
ceptionally fine  condition.  j5/^o. 
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7.  HAULING  COTTON  AT  THE  LEVEE  .   Water  coloY  by  G.  Wolzc.    Signed.    534  by 
//14  inches.  Framed.   Pair,  with  No.  S,  $2^0. 

SO  striking,  so  the  tones  of  black  give  unsurpassed  richness  to 
these  prints.  But  tliese  streamers  of  black  smoke  were  shear 
realism.  Pine  knots  and  pitch  produced  them,  although  the 
steamboat  did  not  leave  a  continuous  trail  of  black  from  New 
Orleans  to  St.  Louis.  This  dramatic  smoke  plume  was  saved 
for  special  occasions,  for  the  departure  from  New  Orleans,  for 
arrivals  at  towns  along  the  way,  and,  of  course,  for  races.  In 
Life  on  the  Mississippi  Mark  Twain  tells  of  the  arrival  of  the 
steamboat  at  some  little  towai  along  the  river,  where  the  whole 
population  awaited  its  coming  as  the  one  event  of  the  day. 
Just  before  landing  dense  black  smoke  began  to  roll  out  of  the 
chimneys,  carefully  timed  for  the  occasion  and  produced  with 
carefully  husbanded  pitch  pine,  thrown  in  while  the  flag  was 
run  up  on  the  jack  staff.  Ten  minutes  later  the  boat  was  under 
way  upstream,  plodding  along  "with  no  flag  on  the  jack-staff  and 
no  black  smoke  issuing  from  the  chimneys." 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  PILOTS 


When   Mark   Twain   was   a   cub   pilot   on    the   Mississippi,   the 
pilots  who  did  not  have  a  berth,  and  even  those  whose  boats 
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had  to  lie  in  port  a  week  or  so,  used  lo  s^et  on  other  boats  tliat 
happened  along  so  they  could  go  out  and  "look  at  the  river," 
and  keep  their  memory  fresh,  not  onh  ol  iis  permanent  idio- 
syncracies,  bui  of  its  myriad  (hangc's.  "l.caining  ihc  river  by 
heart,"  not  only  up  stream,  l)ui  down  sinaiii.  knowinj^  ii  by 
daylight  and  moonlight,  and  no  light  at  all,  learning  c\ei\  snag 
and  bend  and  wood  [>ile,  knowing  a  bluff  reef  from  a  wind 
reef,  and  all  the  details  of  the  sliore  that  mocked  his  memory 
with  its  constant  (hanges,  was  at  first  a  heart  breaking  job.  i  he 
impossible  in  precision  was  demanded  of  the  pilot,  Init  there 
was  a  race  of  men  who  masieied  its  difficulties,  a  lace  apart, 
speaking  a  language  of  their  own. 

"')im,  how  did  you  i  im  IMum  PoinI,  (oiin'ng 
up?' 

"  'It  was  in  the  night,  lluic,  and  1  lan  it  the  way 
one  ol  the  boys  on  the  Dkiiui  told  me:  started  out 
about  lifty  yards  above  the  wood-|)ile  on  the  false 
point,  and  held  on  the  cabin  inider  IMum  I'oint  till 
I  raised  the  reef — quarter  less  twain — then  straight- 


8.    STRF.KT    NCFNF,    M  \\     OKIl    W'S.     Wlllc)     (dlot     h\    (,.     W'olzf.     Sio^llCcl.     Dulcd     >!(). 

S'i/^  by  ii->/i  inches.   I-iaiiicd.   I'liii ,  irllli  No.  7,  $2^0. 
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9.  THE  OLD  PLANTATION  HOME,  1872.    Small  foUo.    Currier  &  Ives.    Lithograph 
colored  l>\  Iiand.  I50. 

ened  up  for  the  middle  bar  till  I  got  well  abreast  the 
old  one-limbed  cottonwood  in  the  bend,  then  got 
my  stern  on  the  cottonwood,  and  head  on  the  low 
place  abo\c  the  point,  and  came  through  a-booming 
— nine  and  a  half.'  " 


There  were  countless  pilots  who  could  make  a  landing  on  a 
dark  night,  not  only  at  "Mr.  Jones'  plantation,"  but  at  exactly 
the  end  of  the  plantation  where  Mr.  Jones  wanted  to  get  off. 
Or  take  his  boat  "within  arm's  length  of  a  sunken  and  invisible 
wreck  that  would  snatch  the  hull  timbers  from  imder  her  if  she 
should  strike  it,  and  destroy  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  steamboat  and  cargo  in  five  minutes,  and  maybe  a  hundred 
and  fifty  htmian  lives  into  the  bargain."  1  he  face  of  the  water 
became  in  time,  to  this  cub  pilot,  a  kind  of  writing,  in  the  most 
interesting  book  ever  written,  and  he  found  that  eventually 
he  could  read  every  sign,  even  the  faintest  and  apparently  in- 
consequential looking  "dimple,"  attractive  to  the  landsman,  but 
to  the  pilot  the  most  terrible  and  awfid  of  all,  since  it  indicated 
the  presence  of  a  hidden  rock  that  could  tear  the  life  out  of  a 
vessel  in  an  instant.  But  having  learned  to  read  the  book  of 
the  river,  he  discovered  that  he  had  lost  that  other  river  which 
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he  had  seen  at  first,  the  river  ol  majesty  and  grandeur,  whirli 
had  thrilled  him  with  the  poetic  beaiily  ol  its  dramatic  sun- 
sets. He  could  not  see  these  any  more,  loi  "reading"  these 
changing  efTects  of  light  and  almospheie  in  leinrs  ol  what  it 
meant  to  the  |)ilol. 


THE  END  OF  AN  EPOCH 

But  the  da\s  ol  the  steamboat  weic  alicadv  lunnbcicd,  and 
Mark  IWain,  whose  great  book,  was  |)ul)iislicd  in  11^71,  saw  llial 
change  (ome  aljoiii.  "Eight  years  ago  a  boat  used  lo  go  up  the 
river  with  every  staleioom  lull,  and  people  piled  (i\c  and  six 
deep  on  the  cabin  lloor;  and  a  solid  deck-load  ol  inniiigrants 
and  harvesters  down  below,  into  the  bargain.  To  gel  a  first- 
class  stateroom,  you'd  got  to  prove  sixteen  c]uarterings  of  nobility 
and  loin-  himdred  years  of  descent,  or  be  personally  acquainted 
with  the. ni^ggr  that  blacked  the  captain's  boots.  But  it's  all 
changed  now;  ])lenty  staterooms  above,  no  IkmacsIcis  below — 
there's  a  patent  self-l)inder  now.  and  they  don't  ha\e  harvesters 
any  more:  they've  gone  where  the  woodbine  twiiuih — and  they 
didn't   go  bv  steand)oal  eilher;  went   bv  the  train." 


lu.  A  llOMF.  ON  THE  MIS.SISSI1TI.  * z.?;/.    Cinrifv  &  fvcs  .  Smalt  foliu.    Lilln>gnij>li 
colored  by  hand.  $^0. 
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II.  ST.  LOUI.S  IN  1S32.  Inscribed:  "From  an  original  painting  by  George  Catlin 
in  the  possession  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association."  /214  by  ig  inches. 
Lithograph  colored  by  hand.  No  lithographer  or  publisher's  name.  Rare.  $12^. 


MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  TOWN  VIEWS 


In  our  collection  of  town  views  ot  the  Mississippi  Valley  there 
is  an  early  subject  ot  great  interest,  a  view  of  St.  Louis  from  the 
river  by  George  Catlin,  illustrated  above.  This  impression,  of  the 
year  1832,  marked  the  beginning  of  Catlin's  interest  in  the  West. 
He  had  been  working  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  already  issued  his 
two  well-known  views  of  West  Point,  when  he  became  interested 
in  the  West  through  the  appearance  of  some  Indian  visitors  to  the 
city.  The  result  was  his  famous  North  American  Indian  Portfolio 
and  many  illustrations  of  Indian  life,  following  years  of  travel  in 
the  West  and  South,  making  sketches  from  life.  His  view  of 
St.  Louis  was  made  at  the  outset  of  his  travels  and  is  interesting  in 
showing  the  early  steamboat,  not  long  after  Shreve  developed  its 
type  through  his  Washington,  built  in  1817.  It  was  still  of  simple 
and  primitive  design,  but  in  general  form  was  the  same  as  the 
ornate  "floating  palace,"  with  gingerbread  decorations  and  an  oil 
painting  on  every  stateroom  door,  of  the  days  of  Mark  Twain  and 
of  Currier  &  Ives.  The  early  steamboat  that  conquered  the  Mis- 
sissippi borrowed  about  equally  from  the  flatboat  or  barge  and  the 
Hudson  River  steamboat.    The  boats  that  Catlin  saw  were  prob- 
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ably  aboul  the  same  in  ap])eaiaiuc'  as  ilic  one  wliidi  lowed  .Audu- 
bon dc^'ii  the  river  on  his  keelboat  in  1820,  antl  Mrs.  Trollope 
saw  in  1827. 

Our  view  oi  Daxenpoit,  iliustratetl  below,  is  in  our  opinion 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  western  city  views,  done  1)\  those  expert 
lithographers,  Sarony,  Major  &  Knap]).  This  form  of  the  firm 
name  dates  from  i8.]5,  Inu  the  view  was  issued  cither  in  i8r,8  or 
iHr,(),  since  po])ulalion  ligures  are  given  to  the  former  year.  The 
view  is  interesting  lor  its  exact  jiortrayal  of  an  early  railroad  train, 
and  the  packet  Ben  C(nnj)bcU  of  the  Keokuk  Kj  f)aven|Jort  Packet 
Line.  In  addition  to  being  a  fine  e\am|)le  of  American  lithog- 
raphy, our  copy  is  in  unusually  brillian(  condition. 

Other  views  in  our  coUeclion  at  preseni  include; 

City  of  Dmi('iij)0)i,  Iowa.    iKfir,.    \"w\\  ot  llic  (il\    Ihhii   iIu'  ri\i'i,  with  sixlccn 
vif^iictles  showing   impoil:ml    hiiililiiins.     I'linlcd    l)\    ).    McKilliick   ,<:   Co., 


11!.  ciM  ()!■  i)A\  i.M'oui .  IOWA.  lUijits  Wrhj^Ul  fiiux.  lilh.  nf  Sarnnx.  Major  ir 
Kiiajij).  i\cu'  York.  Puhliilicd  ljiobahl\  in  y.S's,S'.  n.s  llial  /<,  last  dale  of  jjopiila- 
lion  jii^urcs.  Inscribed:  "From  the  original  piclurc  in  llir  possession  of  Geo.  L. 
Davenport."  Sliou's  Keokuk  if  Davenport  packet  Ben  Canijibcll.  and  otiier 
sliipping  as  well  as  early  railroad  train;  exceptionally  handsome  lithograph  and 
one  of  the  finest  of  ivestern  (it\  views.    Large  folio.    Lithograph  colored  by 

hand.    ^./yo. 
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13.  WLNONA,  MINNESOTA.   Sliou's  Lukc  Shore,  Df'lwt  and  Chicago  if  Northwestern 
Railroad  Bridge.    Charles  Shober  &  Co.,  Prop.  Cliicago  Lith.  Co.    14  by  2514 

inches.    1SJ4.   fi2=i. 


St.  Louis.   Pub.  by  Charles  Vogt  &  Co.,  Davenport.   Lithograph  colored  by 
hand.   22  by  29  inches,  plus  margins,   .fioo. 

J'iew  of  the  New  Orleans.  Dess.  d'apres  Nat.  par  Bachmann.  Lith.  par  Assli- 
neau.  Imp.  Auguste  Bry,  114  Rue  de  Bac,  Paris.  Pub.  by  Alex.  Galeppi, 
No.  162  Chartres  St.,  near  Corner  of  Toulouse  (New  Orleans).  An  attrac- 
tive bird's  eye  view  of  the  city  about  1850,  showing  the  river  front,  with 
ocean  packets  and  river  steamboats.  Large  folio.  Lithograph  colored  by 
hand.   $100. 

Unidentified  Town,  Upper  ri\er,  possibly  Da\eiipoii.  Sepia  water  color. 
Signed  by  S.  Wood.    14:14  by  191/0  inches.   ,|i50. 

Fort  Snelling,  From  Das  Illustrirte  Mississippithal.  After  Henry  Lewis.  Pub. 
by  Arnz,  Duesseldorf,  1H54-57.  Depicted  C.  1846.  5I/4  by  7:54  inches,  plus 
margins.   Lithograph  uncolored.   %2^. 

Vicksburg  Schottisch.  Sheet  Music.  Pub.  by  Woodruff  S;  Diserens,  Vicksburg. 
Litho  of  Henry  C.  Eno,  New  York.  Shows  view  of  city  from  river.  View 
measures  614  by  9:14  inches.   $25. 

Dubuque,  Bridges  on  the  Mississippi.  C.  1870.  Woocl  engraving  colored  by 
hand,    from  Picturesque  America.    6i/^  by  9  inches.    $t^. 

Dubuque,  From  Kelly's  Bluff.  C.  1870.  From  Picturesque  America.  Wood  en- 
graving colored  by  hand.  6i/^  by  9  inches.  $5. 

Rock  Island,  Illinois-Davenport,  Iowa.  C.  1870.  From  Picturesque  America. 
Wood  engraving  colored  by  hand.   61^  by  9  inches.   I5. 
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New  Orleans  SIrani  Boat.  IVood  Cutler's  Cabin  on  llic  Mississi[)l)i.  Selllrnient 
of  Naslioha.  AneienI  and  Modern  Hejnililics.  Four  illiislralioiis  after 
A.  Hcivicii  fiom  Mrs.  Iiollopc's  Doineslit  Manners  of  llie  Anierieans, 
1833.    A.   DiKotc  lilli.    I.diuloii.    I'lHoloii'd.    'j'l;;  by  r,:\/f   iiulics.    Kadi,  $5. 


PAINTINGS  OF  THE  UPPER  VALLEY  BY  HENRY  LEWIS 

Two  paintings  ol  the  St.  Croix  River  Ijy  Henry  Lewis,  i8i()-i9()4, 
wlii(h  have  only  recently  been  aajiiired  by  The  Old  Print  Shop, 
are  ol  historic  interest.  They  were  done  in  St.  Louis  a|)parently 
inuiiedialely  alter  the  artist's  ret  inn  Irom  his  sketching  Ii  ijj  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  Mississippi  Ri\er  in  i84()  and  iHj^,  j)rc- 
paratory  to  the  painting  oi  his  panorama  ol  the  Mississippi  which 
was  first  shown  in  St.  Louis  in  1849.  According  to  Stokes'  Ameri- 
can Historical  Prints,  Lewis  was  working  as  a  stage  carpenter  in 
the  Ben  de  Bar  Opera  House  in  St.  Louis  when  he  decided  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Banvard  and  J.  Rowson  Smith  and  ]jaint  a 
Mississippi  panorama.  Lewis  was  of  English  origin,  and  was  born 
in  Scarborough  in  18 19.  He  came  to  America  about  i8;^(i  and 
settled  in  St.  Louis.  In  oider  to  create  his  panorama  he  spent  the 
simimcrs  of  i84(")  and  1847  sketching  along  the  river,  starting  at 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  completing  the  journey  at  New 
Orleans.    The  result  was  over  thirteen  hundred  yards  of  painted 
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14.    JEFFERSON    CITY,   MISSOURI    RIVER.      From   Herman?!    J. 

Meyer's  Univcrsum.   Nexv  York.   C.  y<S'52.   ./i/j  by  61/J  inches, 

plus  margins.    Lithograph  colored  by  hand.    ^5. 
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15.      THE   MILLS  OF  THE  ST.  CROIX  LUMBERING  CO.,  ST.  CROIX  FALLS,  WISCONSIN  TER- 

RiTORV.   Painted  by  H.  Lewis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1847."  Inscription  on  back.  Lewis 

made  a  trip  along  the  river,  18^6  and  i8^j ,  making  sketches  for  liis  panorama 

of  iS^c).    Canvas,  20  by  50  inches.   Framed.   Pair,  witli  No.  16, 


views,  divided  into  two  sections  with  St.  Louis  as  the  dividing 
point,  825  yards  being  devoted  to  the  better  known  lower  river, 
between  New  Orleans  and  St.  Lotiis,  and  500  yards  to  the  tipper 
river,  a  region  whicli  Mark  Twain  says  was  unfortunately  always 
ignored  by  the  type  of  tourist  who  went  home  and  wrote  a  book 
about  the  Mississippi.  They  never  knew  there  was  anything  north 
of  St.  Louis.  At  this  point  in  his  narrative,  Mark  Twain  intro- 
dtices  the  description  offered  by  a  gentlemen  who  used  to  travel 
with  a  panorama  and  provide  the  comment  while  the  canvas  un- 
rolled. This  gives  a  suggestion  of  the  richly  embroidered  prose 
that  used  to  be  offered  along  with  the  works  of  Banvard  and 
Lewis.  The  old  panoramas  were  probably  not  great  works  of  art, 
btit  what  made  them  interesting,  and  still  makes  them  so,  is  that 
they  were  done  "from  life." 

Lewis  exhibited  his  panorama  all  over  the  country  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  Banvard  and  Smith  by  taking  it  to  Europe. 
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i6.  "THii  GOROK  OF  THK  ST.  CROIX  Rivi  R,  hciiif^  tlic  head  of  Navigation  in  tiie 

N.W.   21O0  miles   from   New   Orleans   in    ihc   latitude    |5°3<>'-    H.   Lewis,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,   i>^|7."    TItc  jorcgoiug  i)iscn'l)tio)i  aplx-ars  on   Ihc  IiikIi  oj  itiiii>/is. 

20  by  JO  Indies.    Oil  un  laiivaa.   Framed.   Pair,  ivilli  \o.  i^,  ^'jou. 


He  eventually  settled  in  Ducsscldorf,  which  e\])lains  why  we  have 
one  ol  the  best  known  series  ol  Mississippi  Ri\er  views  appearing 
there.  Das  Illiislrirle  Missi.ssippi-Tlidl  eonlains  .seventy-eight  views 
ol  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  was  issued  in  twenty  parts,  the  first 
under  the  imprint  of  Arnz  &  Co.,  and  Nos.  7-20  ol  Elkan,  Biiumer 
k  Co.  There  is  a  modern  edition  by  J.  Christian  Bay,  1923.  Lewis 
continued  his  art  studies  in  Germany  and  was  American  consul  in 
Duesseldorl  lor  many  years. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Society  has  some  ol  his  original 
sketches,  but  only  one  oil,  a  late  work,  entitled  Vinu  of  Chouteau's 
Poud.  Charles  Van  Ravenswaay,  director  ol  the  Missoiui  His- 
torical Society,  calls  our  attention  to  litis  and  other  reminiscent 
paintings  in  the  Wisconsin  colled  ion.  which  are  not  ol  very 
marked  artistic  quality.  He  also  mentions,  in  connection  with  our 
\iew  ol  the  Ciorge  ol  the  St.  Croix  Ri\er,  that  there  was  a  steam- 
boat Cora,  named  lor  Cora  Kinne)  by  ler  lather.  Captain  [oseph 
Kinney,  who  ownetl  many  Missouri  Rixcr  boats  alui  llie  Ci\il 
War. 
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MISSISSIPPI  STEAMBOATING 

The  great  period  of  Mississippi  steamboating  lies  between  1815 
and  1875.  The  steamboat,  writes  Mark  Twain,  did  away  with  the 
importance  of  the  keelboat  by  carrying  freight  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans  in  less  than  a  week,  and  in  turn  lost  its  freight  to  the 
strings  of  towboats  which  could  carry  freight  downstream  at  a  cost 
so  small  there  was  no  chance  of  meeting  competition.  It  lost  its 
passengers  to  the  train,  which  could  carry  them  in  less  than  half 
the  time  where  they  wanted  to  go.  Gradually  only  "way  traffic" 
was  left  to  the  steamboat.  There  has  been  a  revival  of  river  traffic 
in  recent  years,  and  the  new  phase  of  river  life  already  has  its  his- 
torians. Steamboat  days  have  come  again,  but  not  steamboat 
prints.  The  old  lithographs  have  no  competition  in  anything  that 
is  being  produced  today. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  subjects  in  our  exhibition,  which 
arrived  too  late  for  ilustration  here,  is  the  Endicott  lithograph, 
Bound  Doiun  the  River,  a  scene  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  showing 
the  steamboat  Princess,  well  known  in  her  day  for  some  record 
runs,  drawn  up  at  the  bank  to  take  on  freight  by  the  light  of  a  fire. 
It  is  full  of  interesting  detail,  and,  coming  from  a  firm  known  for 
its  prints  of  ocean  steamships  and  clippers,  has  the  same  fine  qual- 


17.  BOUND  DOWN   THE  RIVER.    A  siibjcct  which  was  obviously   borrowed  from 
Bingham's  Jolly  Flatboatmen.   Currier  &  Ives.  Small  folio.  Lithograph  colored 

by  hand.  i8jo.  $8^. 
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iH.    SCI  .M  K\     OF    IIIF    UPPI.R    MISSISSIPPI.     AN    INDIAN    Mil    \l.l.     \<>    (llllc.      Cltttic}    l> 

/lies.    Small  folio.    I.itliograpli  coloicil  hy  luiiul.    ^2y. 


ily.  In  atlcliiion  it  is  in  cxcclitnl  (oiulitioii.  Lithograph  colored 
by  liaiitl.  Eiulicotl  K:  Co.,  59  Hcckinaii  Sticct,  New  \'ork.  Large 
lolio.    $125. 

Mi(liii;j^lil   Hiitc  on   llir  Mississi jijii.    Cuuici   Sj  I\cs.     i.Syr,.    SiiKill   lolio.     I.illio- 
f^iiipli  (olored  hy  liaiul.    .VI35. 

A  lime  on  the  Mississippi.    Currier  &  I\cs.    1870.    SiikiII  lolio.    I.iLliogr.iph  col- 
ored l)v  Ii:iik1.   $35. 

Midiii'^hl    li(i(('  on   llic  Mi.s.ii.ssippi.    Pub.   by  'Ih.   Kelly,   17  Bardav  .St.,  N.  Y. 

.Small  lolio.    Lithograph  colored  bv  hand.    No  date.    ,$15. 
Midniiihl  Il(i(c  on  Ihr  Mi.ysi.yu jipi.    I'lib,  bv  Haskell  .*;•  .Mien.  Boston.    .\o  date. 

.Small  lolio.    I.ilhoniaph  colored  1)\   hand.   $'jr,. 


THE  COVER:  "rounding  a  bfnd"  on  tmi-.  Mississippi.  'I'lic  Paiiino  Sahilc. 
F.  F.  Palmer  del.  One  of  lite  fines!  of  the  iiii^ht  scenes  and  exireniely  rare. 
The  Queen  of  the  West  wins  the  race  luith  the  Morning  .Star,  shoxen  on  the 
frontispiece.   Large  folio.    Currier  &  Ives.    Lithograph  colored  by  hand.    1S66. 

$550- 


LOADING  COirON  ON  I  HK  Lt\  i  i  Al  Ni-\\  OKI, LANS.  B\  William  Jfinies  Axlifcird. 
C.  iqio.  While  this  painting  is  later  than  those  usually  exhibited  at  The  Old 
Print  Shop,  this  lias  so  much  interest  as  a  Xew  Orleans  subject  that  zee  are 
gir'ino;  it  a  place  in  our  "Life  on  the  Mississippi"  exhibition.  i-fY^  b\  21  l)iches. 
Framed  in  natural  wood.    Water  color.   Si-j^. 
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FRONT  COVER.  Home  to  Thanksgiving,  lithograph  by  Currier 
&  Ives  after  G.  H.  Durrie.  New  York,  1867.  Large  folio,  beautifully 
colored,  framed  in  old  maple,  overall  24|  by  34+  inches.  The  finest 
impression  we  have  ever  seen.  SI 200. 
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SOME  WORDS  ABOUT  WITCHES 

THERE  have  been  bigger  and  better  mass  manias  than 
the  Yankee  delusion  of  1692.  Persecution  for  alleged 
witchcraft  neither  began  nor  ended  in  old  Salem  Village, 
now  Danvers,  Massachusetts.  Such  persecution  claimed  its 
victims  by  the  hundreds  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
notably  after  the  publication  in  the  late  fifteenth  century  of 
Malleus  Malejicarum —  ''the  hammer  of  witches" —  by  the 
inquisitors,  Institoris  and  Sprenger;  but  of  course  one  had 
to  look  no  further  than  his  Bible  to  learn  that  "thou  shalt 
not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  Yankees  read  their  Bibles  in 
those  days,  and  during  a  few  horrid  months  obeyed  the 
scriptural  injunction  with  deluded  and  appalling  zeal. 

The  intensity  of  witchcraft  persecution  in  Europe  and 
America  was  spasmodic,  varying  as  it  was  affected  by  local 
impulses  arising  from  special  incidents.  Persecution  did  not 
end  till  into  the  dawn  of  the  skeptical  eighteenth  century, 
and  long  after  actual  trials  and  executions  had  ceased 
proper  Christians  continued  to  carry,  along  with  other 
mental  baggage,  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  crime  of  witch- 
craft. 

The  Salem  delusion  became  epidemic  in  the  late  winter 
of  1692  and  the  last  execution  took  place  in  September  of 
that  year.  Nineteen  persons  were  hanged  for  witchcraft  and 
one  was  pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead  to  the  in- 
dictment; the  latter  punishment  was  according  to  the  Old 
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THE  English  law,  but  poor  Giles  Corey  was  just  as  dead  as  the 
MONTH  convicted  "witches."  To  correct  once  more  a  perennial  and 
ubiquitous  misconception,  we  may  add  that  no  Salem  witch 
was  burned.  The  Salem  harvest  of  twenty  victims  is  small 
compared  to  the  grand  total  of  all  Christian  communities, 
but  terribly  large  for  so  little  time  and  space.  Though  there 
were  a  few  subsequent  trials  for  witchcraft  in  other  North 
American  colonies,  the  Salem  tragedy  practically  ended 
charges  of  witchcraft  in  America. 

The  decade  of  the  Salem  witches  was  one  of  the  darkest 
in  our  history,  and  the  stern,  courageous  founding  fathers, 
who  might  have  acted  with  more  wisdom,  were  dead  or 
doddering.  The  delusion  was  preceded  by  political  revolu- 
tion against  the  tyrant.  Sir  Edmund  Andros.  The  French 
made  bloody  raids  out  of  Canada.  Pirates  harried  the  coast. 
Beyond  the  fringe  of  settlements  murmured  the  forest  where 
lurked  painted  savages  who  looked  Uked  the  devil  and  acted 
like  the  devil.  Both  scholars  and  clergymen,  suspecting  that 
the  Indians  perhaps  were  subjects  of  the  devil,  feared  that 
they  were  living  through  a  night  in  which  the  star  of  Satan 
was  ascendant.  They  looked  for  signs,  and  found  them. 

Children  of  the  Village  were  "afflicted"  with  mysterious 
pains  and  twinges.  Mischievously  or  mistakenly— some- 
times one,  sometimes  the  other— the  children  blamed  cer- 
tain women,  particularly  those  who  had  unlovely  faces, 
owned  cats,  and  walked  in  the  twilight.  To  compound  con- 
fusion, some  of  the  accused,  self-deluded,  actually  con- 
fessed to  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  Ministers  mistook  the 
hand  of  the  devil  in  the  antics  of  deranged  and  fraudulent 
"victims."  Doctors  failed  to  recognize  hysteria.  At  first  the 
accused  were  old  and  weak  members  of  the  community, 
but,  as  the  delusion  spread,  the  accusers  grew  bolder,  till  at 
length  some  of  the  highest  and  most  respected  members  of 
the  colony  were  charged  with  the  deviltry— a  circumstance 
which  eventually  brought  Salem  to  its  senses  and  the  perse- 
cution to  its  end. 

But  in  the  spring  of  1692  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  colony  felt  that  it  was  high  time  to  fight  the  devil 
and  his  crones.  At  the  direction  of  Governor  Phipps,  the 
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magistrates  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the  law.  Through 
the  beautiful  days  of  a  North  Shore  spring  and  summer  the 
court  heard  the  fantastic  testimony  which  sealed  the  fate  of 
nineteen  innocent  persons  of  various  grades  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  social  character.  Judge  and  juries  followed  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  but  they  were  tragically  credulous 
and  criminally  indiscriminate  in  the  admission  of  evidence. 

Doubters  at  first  kept  silence;  it  has  always  taken  a 
hardy  heart  to  question  the  views  of  a  confederacy  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  as  autumn  came  in,  and  as 
more  prominent  people  were  accused,  making  the  outrage 
still  more  outrageous,  doubters  began  to  speak  out  loud.  A 
little  common  sense,  vigorously  applied,  was  all  that  was 
needed.  People  awoke  from  a  bad  dream  and  were  appalled 
at  the  lengths  to  which  pious  credulity  (and,  no  doubt  in 
some  cases,  personal  animosity)  had  carried  them.  The  buzz- 
ing and  the  droning  and  the  shrieking  of  the  courtroom 
ceased. 

The  following  May,  in  1693,  there  was  a  mass  deliverance 
from  jail  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  accused  persons. 
As  time  went  by,  many  of  those  instrumental  in  forwarding 
the  delusion  confessed  their  terrible  error.  The  twelve  jury- 
men signed  a  statement  in  which  they  admitted  that  they 
had  been  mistaken  and  begged  forgiveness.  The  great  colo- 
nial judge,  Samuel  Sewall,  gave  his  pastor  a  written  con- 
fession to  be  read  in  the  meetinghouse,  while  the  penitent 
stood  humbly  in  his  place;  and  afterwards  Judge  Sewall 
annually  made  this  public  act  of  contrition.  In  1696  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  passed  a  resolution  expressing  a 
profound  if  vain  regret. 

The  guilt  of  our  ancestors  of  Salem  lay  in  the  fact  that 
they  permitted  their  minds  to  become  befogged  by  hysteria 
and  in  this  state  of  mind  conducted  or  condoned  legal  proc- 
esses in  which  human  lives  were  snuffed  out  on  the  evidence 
of  distraught  or  dishonest  persons  who  should  not  have  in- 
fluenced a  civilized  bench.  It  is,  therefore,  ironical  that  one 
man  who,  early  in  the  game,  urged  a  skeptical  and  scientific 
attitude  toward  evidences  of  alleged  demoniac  possession 
should  later  have  so  played  his  part  as  to  emerge  the  popular 
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THE        villain  of  the  Salem  story.  That  man  was  Cotton  Mather. 

MONTH  ^5  2  clergyman,  Mather  interested  himself  in  supposed 
cases  of  possession  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Salem 
mania.  His  interest  was  not  only  spiritual  but  also  scientific, 
according  to  his  lights.  He  sought  not  only  to  cure  the  pa- 
tient but  to  discover  an  insight  into  the  natural  or  super- 
natural works  of  the  devil,  the  better  to  fight  them.  Before 
the  Salem  trials  Mather  warned  one  of  the  judges  against 
placing  so  much  weight  on  so-called  "spectral  evidence" 
as  had  been  commonly  given  in  England  in  the  past,  and  he 
expressed  his  opinion  that  capital  punishment  was  too  ex- 
treme a  penalty  for  proven  witches.  And  he  thought  that 
victims  of  witches  should  be  treated  by  fasting  and  prayer. 
It  was,  of  course,  in  no  small  degree  Mather's  otherwise 
commendable  zeal  to  fight  the  devil,  and  to  preach  and 
write  books  about  his  progress  in  the  battle,  which  helped 
to  create  the  atmosphere  in  which  witch  trials  could  flour- 
ish. Though  he  did  not  attend  the  trials,  he  cannot  be  dis- 
associated from  them.  He  was  present  at  one  execution  and 
publicly  approved  the  sentence  of  the  court.  Mather  was 
not  one  of  those  sympathetic  characters  who  attract  de- 
fenders, but  he  does  not  deserve  to  be  made  the  whipping- 
boy  for  the  whole  sorry  business.  If  one  is  supposed  to  give 
the  devil  his  due,  it  is  only  fair  that  one  should  do  as  much 
for  his  great  Yankee  adversary.  Recent  investigations  by 
Professor  Kenneth  B.  Murdock  and  others  indicate  that 
Cotton  Mather  was  not  quite  the  sanctimonious  ogre  usually 
portrayed. 

If  Cotton  Mather  is  now  the  popular  villain  of  the  witch- 
craft tragedy,  the  popular  hero  is  undoubtedly  Robert 
Calef,  who  expressed  a  skepticism  remarkable  for  his  time. 
Calef  was  not  a  rationalist,  as  he  based  his  arguments  on 
the  Bible,  admitting  that  witches  exist,  but  he  declined  to 
find  witches  where  there  weren't  any.  In  1700  Calef  pub- 
lished his  views  in  a  book  satirically  entitled  to  reflect  on 
Cotton  Mather's  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World  {1692)),  an 
account  of  several  of  the  Salem  trials.  Calef's  More  Won- 
ders of  the  Invisible  World  charges  that  the  Mathers,  espe- 
cially Cotton,  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  miscarriages  of 
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Cotton  Mather  replies  to  Robert  Calef 
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THE  justice  at  Salem.  He  impugns  both  their  methods  and  their 
MONTH  motives  and  gives  his  own  picture  of  what  happened  at  Salem. 
Calef  s  book  was  printed  in  London,  because  no  Boston 
printer  would  touch  it.  Increase  Mather  (Cotton's  father) 
honored  it  by  burning  it  in  Harvard  Yard.  Charles  W.  Up- 
ham,  historian  of  Salem  witchcraft,  wrote  that  "Calef's 
book  .  .  .  drove  the  devil  out  of  the  preaching,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  world."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  said  that  by  1700  the  witch  trials  were  a 
dead  issue  and  all  the  Bay  Colony  knew  they  had  been 
wrong.  Cotton  Mather  had  already  openly  expressed  his 
beUef  that  the  court  had  been  unfair,  and  he  had  sent  to 
press  his  Magnalia,  in  which  he  was  as  frank  as  Calef  in  de- 
claring his  faith  in  the  innocence  of  the  accused  persons. 

It  has  been  said  that  Calef's  book  was  written  principally 
to  discredit  Mather  and  his  faction  of  the  Boston  clergy.  If 
so,  Calef  did  not  go  unanswered.  Among  other  indignant 
ripostes  was  the  rare  little  book  whose  title  page  you  see 
here.  It  was  prepared  for  publication  by  Obadiah  Gill  and 
six  others,  but  of  its  seventy-one  pages  (plus  one  page  of  ad- 
vertisement) pages  34-59  contain  a  letter  by  Cotton  Mather 
and  pages  67-71  contain  a  postscript  by  him  and  his  father. 
Cotton  Mather  is  an  author  who  is  now  seldom  permitted 
to  speak  for  himself,  so  we'll  let  him  have  a  few  words  here. 
We  quote  from  Some  Few  Remarks : 


When  the  Ministers  presented  unto  the  Governour  and  Council, 
their  advice  against  making  the  Spectral  Exhibitions  to  be  so  much  as  a 
Presumption  of  Witchcraft,  it  was  my  poor  Hand  which  drew  up  that 
advice,  and  my  Heart  was  alwayes  in  it.  It  may  be  no  man  living  ever 
had  more  people  under  Preternatural  and  astonishing  Circumstances, 
cast  by  the  Providence  of  God,  into  his  more  peculiar  care,  then  I  have 
had ;  but  the  Name  of  no  one  Good  person  in  the  world,  ever  came 
under  any  Blemish,  that  I  know  of,  by  means  of  any  Afflicted  person, 
that  fell  under  my  particular  care;  yea,  no  Man,  Woman  or  Child, 
ever  came  into  any  trouble,  for  the  sake  of  any  that  were  Afflicted, 
after  I  had  once  began  to  look  after  them.  And  whereas  my  Buffeter 
[Calef]  sayes,  That  His  Excellency,  the  Governours  Pardoning  the 
Condemned  Persons,  was  not  only  without  but  also  directly  against  his 
Pastors  advice ;  All  the  Ministers  then  in  the  Neighbourhood,  will  bear 
witness  for  me,  that  they  know  this  to  be  a  Falsehood.  And  after  the 
Storm  was  raised  at  Salem,  I  did  myself  offer  to  provide  Meat,  Drink 
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and  Lodging,  for  no  less  than  Six  of  the  Afflicted,  that  so  an  Experi-   AT  GOOD- 
ment  might  be  made,  whether  Prayer  with  Fasting,  upon  the  removal    SPEED'S 
of  those  miserables  one  from  another,  might  not  put  a  period  unto  the 
trouble  then  arising,  without  giving  the  Civil  Authority,  the  trouble  of 
prosecuting  the  methods  of  the  Law  on  that  occasion. 

You  will  find  this  rare  little  book  described  as  No.  196  of 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Holmes's  bibliography  of  Cotton  Mather. 
Our  copy  is  a  very  fine  one,  with  excellent  margins  through- 
out, a  l6mo,  now  bound  in  half  morocco.  $500. 


AT  THE  "M.G.  H."  {showing  the  ''Ether  Dome"). 
Color  print  by  Louis  Novak.  10  by  8  inches.  $7.50 
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A  TREASURY  OF 
FISHING  STORIES 

Compiled  by 
Charles  E.  Goodspeed 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  & 
ASIDES   ON  THE    AUTHORS 

Illustrated  by  Everett  Ward 

TOO  often  in  recent  years  the  compiling  of  an  anthology 
—  "treasury"  is  now  the  more  fashionable  word— has 
been  done  with  a  better  knowledge  of  what  the  public  wants 
than  of  the  chosen  subject.  It  is  therefore  refreshing  that 
this  rich  treasury  of  fishing-stories  should  have  been  gar- 
nered by  one  who  is  distinguished  both  as  a  fisherman  and 
as  a  bookman.  Mr.  Goodspeed  once  possessed  one  of 
the  country's  finest  collections  of  angling  books.  He  is  the 
author  of  Angling  in  America,  a  scholarly  history,  in  the 
writing  of  which  he  rediscovered  many  a  piece  of  forgotten 
anghng  lore,  suitable  selections  from  which  he  has  chosen 
for  inclusion  in  this  his  latest  book.  Mr.  Goodspeed  is— 
if  further  identification  is  necessary— the  founder  of  Good- 
speed's  Book  Shop  in  Boston. 

The  compiler  of  A  Treasury  of  Fishing  Stories  began  his 
labor  comforted  by  the  words  of  a  friend  who  assured  him 
that  "it  is  always  easy  to  say  something  pleasant  about  fish- 
ing." The  Treasury  is  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  words, 
proof  that  men  of  all  sorts  and  stations  have  been  saying 
pleasant  things  about  fishing  through  the  centuries  from  the 
years  of  ancient  Greece  to  the  latest  months  of  slick  mag- 
azines. Thus  far  and  wide  the  compiler  ranged  to  stock  his 
Treasury. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Goodspeed  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween fishing-stories  and  fish-stories ;  we  trust  that  a  moment's 
thought  will  make  the  difference  obvious  to  you  without  our 
elucidation.  The  Treasury  is  mostly  fishing-stories,  with 
just  the  proper  amount  of  seasoning  by  the  judicious  use  of 
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a  few  of  the  other  variety,  most  of  them  brief— and  humor- 
ous. And  if  humor  is  one  ingredient  of  this  anthology  of 
angle-tales,  drama  is  another,  for  who  meets  drama  (of  a 
pleasant  sort)  more  constantly  than  the  venturesome  angler. 
Besides  humor  and  drama,  nature  and  the  contemplative 
mood  are  in  this  Treasury.  And  there  are  other  ingredients 
one  can't  quite  find  a  name  for,  but  which  fishermen  expect 
to  fmd  when  they  settle  down,  out  of  season,  to  the  right 
sort  of  book. 

Among  the  authors  Mr.  Goodspeed  has  called  together 
to  make  this  fisherman's  holiday  are  Izaak  Walton  (rather!), 
W.  C.  Prime,  Henry  van  Dyke,  Zane  Grey,  and  others 
you'd  expect,  along  with  dozens  of  first-raters  one  doesn't 
ordinarily  think  of  as  authors  of  fishing-stories.  The  range 
is  from  Theocritus  to  Philip  Wylie,  from  Leonidas  of  Taren- 
tum  to  Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  In  between  are  Henry  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  W.  H.  Hudson,  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Bliss  Perry,  the  Brothers  Grimm,  J.  J.  Audubon, 
Guy  Gilpatrick,  Stephen  Leacock  but  we  can't  name 
them  all,  and  we've  left  out  as  good  as  we've  mentioned. 
And  of  course  there's  Ed  Grant  and  his  tame  trout.  This 
time  the  big  ones  didn't  get  away. 

A  TREASURY  OF  FISHING  STORIES 

Charles  E.  Goodspeed 

illustrated  by  everett  vv'ard 

More  than  600  pages,  large  octavo,  N.  Y.,  1946.  $5 
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THE  MISTER  STEAMBOAT 

MONTH  COLLECTORS  of  autographic  legacies  of  Robert  Ful- 
V_^  ton  know  that  good  specimens  are  rare.  The  adjective 
should  be  underscored  despite  the  mild  profusion  of  Fulton 
autographs  we  are  about  to  describe.  It  is  indeed  remark- 
able that  so  many  of  so  few  should  be  on  the  market  in  one 
place  at  one  time— and  though  this  may  sound  like  some- 
thing by  Winston  Churchill,  we  are  not  trying  to  be  funny. 
Certainly  Goodspeed's  never  had  such  a  richness  of  Fulton. 
Most  of  these  manuscripts  came  from  a  descendant  of  one 
of  Fulton's  business  associates  and  have  not  heretofore  ap- 
peared in  public. 

FULTON  &  THE  WORLD'S 
FIRST  STEAM  WARSHIP 
'OU  will  remember  that  Robert  Fulton  styled  himself 
civil  engineer.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
promoter,  though  not  the  inventor,  of  steamboats,  but  he 
also  turned  his  engineering  and  inventive  talents  to  the  im- 
provements of  canal  locks,  submarine  guns  or  torpedoes, 
and  submarine  vessels,  and  other  ingenious  devices.  Natu- 
rally the  period  of  the  Algerine  wars  and  the  War  of  1812, 
when  our  navy  first  came  into  its  own,  inspired  Fulton  to 
further  efforts,  among  them  the  application  of  steam  to 
vessels  of  war. 

In  this  connection  comes  another  name  immortal  in 
American  history.  It  would  be  interesting  to  rewrite  the  stir- 
ring story  of  the  cruise  of  Commodore  David  Porter  to  the 
South  Seas  and  the  coast  of  South  America  in  1813.  Suffice 
to  say  that  after  he  and  his  fighting  ship  Essex  were  cor- 
nered and  captured  at  Valparaiso,  he  was  paroled  and  he 
returned  in  time  to  take  part  in  operations  on  the  Potomac 
in  September,  1814. 

Meanwhile  Robert  Fulton,  in  New  York,  had  been  fight- 
ing the  war  in  his  own  way.  He  was  supervising  the  construc- 
tion of  the  world's  first  steam  warship,  yet  unnamed,  when, 
on  September  23,  1814,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Commodore  Porter : 

Dear  Sir 

On  my  return  to  Town  yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  1 5th.  inst. 
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Robert  Fulton  to  Commodore  David  Porter  .  .  .  page  44 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  appointment  to  command 
the  Nondescript  for  she  has  not  yet  an  appropriate  name.  Should  war 
continue  one  year  I  am  certain  you  will  give  her  one  which  shall  be 
long  celebrated;  As  to  a  mere  appelation  we  will  decide  on  something 
musical  when  you  arrive.  She  will  be  launched  in  a  month  and  about 
that  time  be  ready  for  organizing  her  crew  to  this  new  order  of  things 
[i.e.  a  steam  vessel].  But  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  so  soon  as  your 
health  permits,  to  consult  on  many  things  for  the  most  useful  equip- 
ment. Please  to  let  me  know  when  you  will  be  here,  please  to  present 
my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Porter  and  believe  me  with  esteem  &c 

Respect.  Your  most  obedient  Rort.  Fulton 
There  are  I  think  symptoms  of  the  British  coming  up  the  Delaware. 
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THE  Commodore  Rodgers  has  4  Torpedoes  which  he  carries  as  part  of  his 

MONTH   baggage.  Could  you  not  join  with  him  and  amuse  yourself  for  a  fort- 
night in  blowing  up  one  or  two  74s? 

Fulton's  secret  weapon,  the  "Nondescript,"  was  first 
christened  the  Demologos  but  was  later  known  as  ^'Fulton 
the  First."  She  was  designed  in  response  to  a  demand  for  a 
vessel  for  the  defense  of  New  York  Harbor.  Plans  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  but  to  avoid  open  debate  which  would 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  a  New  York  citizens'  committee 
promised  to  defray  the  costs  of  construction,  to  be  reim- 
bursed later  by  the  Congress  if  the  vessel  lived  up  to  speci- 
fications. A  distinguished  committee  of  naval  experts  ap- 
proved Fulton's  design,  and  construction  began  on  June 
29,  1814.  Just  four  months  later  the  Demologos  or  Fulton 
—the  world's  first  steam-propelled  warship— was  launched 
amid  great  popular  enthusiasm. 

It  was  Fulton's  hope  to  make  ^'Fulton  the  First"  nearly 
invulnerable.  Her  hull  was  double,  like  a  catamaran,  with 
a  sixteen-foot  paddle  in  the  space  between.  Her  main  or  gun 
deck  was  protected  by  a  belt  of  solid  timber  nearly  five 
feet  thick.  She  was  armed  with  thirty  thirty-two-pounders 
and  with  two  "Columbiads"  or  submarine  guns— tor- 
pedoes, we  should  now  call  them.  She  was  enormous  for  her 
time,  her  length  on  deck  being  167  feet,  according  to  Ful- 
ton's own  record.  Complete  details  of  her  interesting  con- 
struction may  be  found  in  H.  W.  Dickinson's  biography. 

Fulton  died  suddenly  on  February  23,  1815,  and  did  not 
live  to  see  his  creation  perform  on  her  trial  run.  By  this  time 
the  shooting  war  was  over  and  the  original  impetus  for 
pushing  the  work  forward  had  been  lost,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  first  of  June,  with  Commodore  Porter  in  command, 
that  she  left  her  wharf  at  Brooklyn  Ferry  on  a  shakedown 
cruise.  After  some  alterations  to  get  the  bugs  out,  she  made 
a  gala  run  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  was  out  again  in  Sep- 
tember. She  more  than  lived  up  to  the  designer's  specifica- 
tions, but  because  of  the  end  of  the  war  she  was  never 
finally  completed  for  service.  She  was  laid  up  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  as  a  depot  or  receiving  ship  until  1829, 
when  she  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion. 
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''Fulton  the  First"  was  the  foundation  of  the  American  AT  GOOD- 
steam  navy.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  deviltry  ^P^^^  ^ 
she  would  have  played  among  the  British  frigates  had  she 
got  to  sea.  Experts  of  an  antiquarian  turn  believe  she  would 
have  done  well  and  would  have  led  to  fundamental  changes 
in  naval  warfare.  Exaggerated  stories  of  the  potential  prow- 
ess of  the  "steam  frigate"  reached  Europe,  but  it  was  a 
generation  before  steam  made  any  important  inroads  on 
sail  among  the  navies  of  the  world. 

The  story  of  the  Fulton  is  an  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Navy.  This  remarkably  fine  auto- 
graph letter  of  its  designer,  the  noted  American  engineer 
and  inventor,  gives  a  fascinating  bit  of  the  inside  story  of 
an  innovation  which,  after  years  of  experimentation,  at 
length  revolutionized  naval  warfare.  The  body  of  the  let- 
ter, with  its  fine  signature,  all  but  fills  one  quarto  page,  with 
the  meaty  postscript  running  over  for  five  lines  on  the  sec- 
ond page.  Condition  is  fine,  with  the  paper  silked  for  de- 
fense against  the  further  ravages  of  time.  $200. 
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FULTON'S  SUBMARINE  GUN 
|N  page  48  is  Fulton's  sketch  of  a  "hundred  pound 
columbiad,"  the  under  water  gun  or  torpedo  that  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  inventor's  time  at  the  period  of  the  War 
of  1812.  You  will  remember  that  his  steam-propelled  man- 
o'-war,  the  Fulton,  was  designed  to  carry  two  of  these  naval 
weapons.  Fulton  named  his  under  water  gun  in  honor  of 
Joel  Barlow,  whose  "tedious  and  turgid"  epic  poem.  The 
Columbiad,  was  published  in  1807.  It  is  ironical  that  one  of 
Barlow's  avowed  purposes  in  writing  was  "to  discounte- 
nance the  deleterious  passion  for  violence  and  war"— a  cir- 
cumstance which  brings  to  mind  Alfred  Nobel,  inventor  of 
dynamite  and  donor  of  the  World  Peace  Prize. 

Fulton's  sketch  is  drawn  on  the  first  page  of  a  folded 
quarto  sheet.  On  pp.  3^  are  drafts  (not  in  Fulton's  hand) 
of  two  letters,  dated  in  June  1813.  They  concern  the  techni- 
cal problems  connected  with  the  discharge  of  guns  under 
water  and  are  of  lively  scientific  interest  in  the  long  history 
of  war  at  sea.  $85. 
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FultorCs  " Columbiad"  .  .  .  page  47 

STEAMBOAT  BUSINESS 

FOR  the  last  decade  of  his  life  Fulton  was  busy  with  the 
establishment  and  management  of  steamboat  lines  and 
was  harried  by  legal  squabbles  which  arose  from  his  mo- 
nopoly in  partnership  with  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston. He  continued  to  experiment  with  improved  steam- 
boat construction  but  more  and  more  business  worries  dis- 
turbed his  scientific  occupation,  to  his  great  discontent. 
Groups  of  entrepreneurs  arose  to  put  steamboats  on  other 
than  New  York  waters.  They  sought  out  Fulton  for  patent 
rights  and  advice  on  construction.  Not  that  he  was  loath 
to  see  his  ideas  further  forwarded  on  the  inland  waters  of 
the  Repubhc  but  the  forwarding  was  a  rather  wearisome 
business  and  often  he  begrudged  the  time. 
We  have  an  extraordinarily  fine  group  of  letters  which 
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Fulton  wrote  to  associates  in  the  budding  business  of  com- 
mercial steamboats.  They  are  good  long  letters  in  which  he 
speaks  freely  of  technical  and  other  matters  on  his  mind. 
There  is  too  rich  a  content  in  these  rare  pieces  for  us  to  do 
them  justice  here.  If  we  are  a  bit  brusque  about  them,  it  is 
for  want  of  time  and  space,  not  for  want  of  enthusiasm.  It 
would  be  a  diversion  for  us  to  settle  back  and  ferret  out 
every  allusion.  Since  we  can't  do  that,  we'll  excuse  our- 
selves by  the  thought  that  the  pleasure  will  be  reserved  for 
the  collector. 

STEAMBOATS  TO  PHILADELPHIA  &  TRENTON 

AMONG  those  who  shared  steamboat  pioneering  honors 
L.  with  Fulton  along  with  William  Henry,  James  Rum- 
sey,  John  Fitch,  Samuel  Morey,  Nathan  Read,  Nicholas 
Roosevelt,  Oliver  Evans,  and  others  — there  were  the  Ste- 
venses.  Colonel  John  and  his  son.  The  Colonel,  who  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  engineer  and  naval  architect  of  his  day, 
was  Fulton's  chief  rival  in  the  development  of  steamboats. 
In  1804  he  built  a  successful  screw-steamer  and  his  paddle- 
steamer,  the  Phoenix,  which  made  its  first  run  soon  after  the 
Clermonfs  epochal  round  trip  between  New  York  and  Al- 
bany on  August  17,  1807,  was  perhaps  a  better  piece  of 
engineering  than  Fulton's  vessel.  Excluded  from  New  York 
waters  by  the  state  monopoly  granted  to  Fulton  and  Living- 
ston, Stevens  was  forced  to  the  distinction  of  making  the 
first  sea  voyage  under  steam— from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia. Apropos  of  this  project  (realized  in  1808)  Fulton 
wrote  to  Colonel  Stevens  from  Washington  on  October  28, 
1806,  a  resounding  letter  so  packed  with  the  gentlemanly 
rivalry  that  existed  between  the  two  that  we  quote  at  some 
length. 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  seen  in  the  public  prints  your  proposal  for  forming  a  com- 
pany to  estabUsh  a  line  of  steam  boats  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
and  your  calculations  on  the  probable  profits.  Whether  the  line  will  be 
productive  for  some  years  is  difficult  to  decide,  but  I  have  always  been 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  profitable  speculation  and  if  you  remem- 
ber urged  you  to  direct  your  attention  to  it.  Your  declining  to  give  an 
opinion  of  it,  induced  the  chancellor  [Robert  R.  Livingston]  and  my- 
self to  grant  to  Mr.  John  R.  Livingston  permission  to  run  a  boat  to 
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THE  New  Brunswick.  His  boat  is  building,  his  engine  and  total  works  in 

MONTH  considerable  forwardness.  He  hopes  to  start  in  April  and  the  number 
of  passengers  which  he  will  carry  must  of  course  diminish  the  emolu- 
ment of  a  company  should  you  continue  to  think  right  to  form  one. . . . 

Why  form  a  company  if  a  few  individuals  or  friends  can  furnish  all 
the  funds?  Where  will  be  the  difference  between  J.  R.  'L[iyingstori] 
standing  solus  [?]  with  funds  equal  to  200  shares,— and  you  take  the 
other  end  of  the  line  from  Trenton  to  Newcastle.  J.  R.  L.  must  at  all 
events,  even  if  your  boat  should  succeed  to  your  utmost  hope,  be  a 
most  powerful  rival  over  the  run  to  Brunswick,  a  thing  which  the  chan- 
cellor and  myself  cannot  now  prevent,  whereas  on  the  line  from  Tren- 
ton to  Newcastle  we  can  prevent  your  having  a  rival.  .  .  .  And  on  that 
line  I  now  offer  you  all  my  pretentions  gratis  with  every  aid  which  I 
can  give  you,  and  the  chancellor,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  willingly  con- 
cur. .  .  .  Should  any  unforseen  difficulty  present  itself  in  your  mode 
of  combining  your  mechanisms  as  not  to  give  the  desired  velocity  and 
you  should  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  my  combinations  and  propor- 
tions, all  I  shall  ask  is  an  acknowledgment  that  you  work  under  my 
patent.  .  .  . 

I  have  only  exclusive  right  to  offer  of  the  run  from  Trenton  to  Phil.  [?] 
or  the  ferry  boats  at  Paulus  Hook  or  elsewhere  on  the  north  and 
east  river.  Two  such  boats  which  would  cost  about  SI 6000  built  as  I 
have  contrived  them  would  give  almost  all  the  advantages  of  a  bridge, 
and  very  much  increase  your  property  in  Jersey.  Two  on  the  north 
river  and  one  or  two  on  the  east  to  tie  Long  Island  to  New  York  would 
I  am  convinced  produce  you  more  wealth  than  the  run  to  Phila.  and 
for  this  latter  project  the  funds  would  be  easier  found  &  again  it  is 
not  necessary  the  ferry  boats  should  run  more  than  3  miles  an  hour,  a 
speed  of  simple  calculation  and  machinery.  .  .  . 

This  letter  will,  I  hope,  convince  you  of  my  friendly  disposition  to- 
ward you  and  your  estimable  family,  and  you  must  be  aware  of  the  im- 
propriety of  our  opposing  each  other.  On  serious  reflection  you  will  see 
that  I  cannot  give  up  the  prior  right  to  the  wheels  for  I  evidently  was  the 
first  who  clearly  demonstrated  their  utility  and  on  wheels  properly  por- 
tioned [?]  depends  the  successful  navigation  of  a  steam  boat  from  4  to 
4f  an  hour.  ...  If  I  have  not  a  right  to  them  no  one  has,  and  the  steam 
boats  may  be  made  by  everyone  like  the  common  boats.  If  this  prin- 
ciple can  be  admitted  it  evidently  would  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  all 
emolument  either  for  you  or  me.  ... 

Your  sincere  well  wisher,  Robt.  Fulton 

This  fine,  long  letter  of  infant  steamboat  days  fills  five 
folio  pages.  $225. 

STEAM  GOES  WEST 

EARLY  in  his  steamboat  days  Fulton  had  in  mind  vast 
enterprises  which  the  then  recent  Louisiana  Purchase 
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made  possible  and  he  foresaw  the  power  of  his  steamboat  AT  GOOD- 
as  an  empire  builder.  He  looked  toward  the  Mississippi,  speeds 
the  Missouri,  and  "other  great  rivers  which  [were]  laying 
open  their  treasures"  and  he  soon  embarked  on  them,  at 
least  by  proxy.  In  the  autumn  of  1810  he  was  assured  by  the 
state  of  Louisiana  of  exclusive  privileges  in  steam  naviga- 
tion on  the  lower  Mississippi.  In  1811  construction  of  the 
New  Orleans,  to  engage  in  trade  on  that  river,  was  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  one  of 
America's  pioneers  in  steamboats.  On  October  16,  1810, 
Fulton  wrote  to  Roosevelt  a  long  letter  concerning  the 
finances  of  a  new  steamboat  company  being  floated  to  cash 
in  on  the  Ohio  and  Western  trade.  He  gives  an  interesting 
list  of  subscribers  to  this  venture  the  Messrs.  Colden, 
Tompkins,  Clinton,  Gilbert,  Mark,  Fulton  himself,  and 
others— and  the  amounts  they  have  subscribed.  We  pick  up 
the  manuscript  well  along  on  its  second  page. 

When  the  subscribers  agreed  to  pay  40  dollars  a  month  cash  it  was 
with  a  view  to  keep  the  woric  moving  slowly,  and  you  on  the  spot  until 
you  could  obtain  a  charter  and  exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  river 
with  steam  boats.  This  was  one  of  the  first  conditions,  but  you  have 
proceeded  in  greater  expenses  than  the  monthly  returns  will  warrant: 
and  this  is  the  real  cause  of  your  present  difficulties.  ...  I  never  com- 
menced a  boat  of  my  own  until  I  had  the  funds  in  bank  to  finish  it, 
and  this  is  always  the  prudent  mode  of  proceeding.  .  .  . 

Fulton,  who  had  a  commendable  dash  of  Poor  Richard 
in  his  artistic  and  imaginative  temperament,  proceeds  to  get 
down  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  He  continues: 

Send  forward  immediately  an  exact  account  of  your  disbursements 
and  state  of  the  work,  material  bought,  and  paid  for,  state  of  the  Ohio 
trade,  and  prospect  of  obtaining  the  charter  and  exclusive  right.  .  .  . 
Having  agreed  to  aid  the  mechanical  part  of  your  enterprise,  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  finances  ...  of  the 
company,  and  so  sooniis  1  am  reimbursed  they  must  appoint  another 
agent,  the  Chancellor,  your  former  associate,  Mr.  Mark,  or  some 
other  person  must  do  it.  I  cannot  take  on  myself  so  much  trouble  and 
responsibility  for  the  interest  of  a  company.  It  breaks  in  too  much  on 
my  other  studies.  .  .  . 

We  have  quoted  only  a  portion.  As  we  read  this  earnest, 
businesslike  letter  of  six  quarto  pages  we  feel  almost  as 
though  we  were  watching  American  history  unroll.  We  re- 
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THE  member  how  those  rootin'  tootin'  contraptions  of  R.  Ful- 
MONTH  ^Qj^  gj-g^  invaded  the  watery  highways  of  derisive  keelboat- 
men,  who  never  did  beheve  that  steamboats  were  here  to 
stay.  We  remember  how  the  steamboats  grew  in  might  and 
majesty  and  gingerbread.  Once  more  we  see  the  midnight 
race,  the  belles,  the  derringers,  the  broad  plantations,  the 
bursting  boilers.  And  we  feel  in  a  mood  for  Mark  Twain, 
who  wrote  the  last  chapter  of  a  history,  of  which  Robert 
Fulton  (in  his  fashion)  wrote  the  first.  From  Robert  Fulton 
to  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt  at  Pittsburgh  a  good,  long  letter— 
$200. 

FULTON  DEFENDS  HIS  CHARACTER 

IN  January,  1815,  Robert  Fulton  went  to  Trenton,  N.  J., 
to  appear  as  a  witness  in  the  famous  New  Jersey  ferry- 
boat case.  On  his  return  he  was  detained  at  Paulus  Hook, 
whence  boats  could  not  run  because  the  Hudson  was  partly 
closed  with  ice.  He  passed  the  time  by  visiting  his  shipyard 
to  examine  his  Demologos— ""Fulton  the  First"  — and  in 
crossing  the  ice  he  caught  cold  and  was  laid  up  for  a  few 
days.  He  then  unwisely  returned  to  New  Jersey  to  observe 
progress  on  the  boats  building  there,  caught  pneumonia, 
and  on  February  23  he  died,  in  his  fiftieth  year. 

Less  than  a  month  before  his  death  and  while  he  was  in 
Trenton,  Fulton  wrote  a  letter,  the  unhappy  tone  of  which 
is  all  the  more  to  be  lamented  in  view  of  the  imminence  of 
his  last  hours.  Dated  January  28,  1815,  and  addressed  to 
Nathaniel  Cutting,  it  concerns  two  of  the  many  scientific  or 
artistic  projects  of  a  versatile  genius— a  machine  for  mak- 
ing rope  and  that  king-size  form  of  art  known  as  the  pano- 
rama. 

As  early  as  1798,  during  his  residence  in  France,  Fulton 
had  experimented  with  a  rope-making  machine.  He  re- 
ported his  progress  to  Dr.  Edmund  Cartwright,  clerical  in- 
ventor of  the  power  loom  and  an  inveterate  experimenter 
who  was  also  engaged  in  finding  ways  to  do  the  rope  trick. 
Fulton  never  claimed  the  rope-making  machine  as  one  of 
his  inventions  though  he  did  present  Cartwright  himself 
with  a  specimen  of  the  finished  product,  with  no  apologies 
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for  its  excellence,  but  with  acknowledgment  of  his  in- 
debtedness. For  this  machine  Fulton  obtained  a  French 
patent  in  1799;  the  patent  rights  were  held  jointly  with  his 
compatriot,  Nathaniel  Cutting.  (Cartwright  had  secured  an 
English  patent  on  a  similar  machine  in  1792.) 

At  the  time  he  was  working  on  the  rope  machine,  Ful- 
ton got  another  idea  to  bring  him  in  money  to  forward  his 
more  serious  business.  This  was  to  erect  in  Paris  a  build- 
ing to  house  his  panorama,  "The  Burning  of  Moscow" 
(not  Napoleon's  tire,  which  did  not  take  place  till  twelve 
years  later).  Fulton  did  not  invent  the  panorama  as  a  device 
of  art  but  did  secure  the  French  patent.  It  is  possible  that 
he  made  some  arrangements  with  the  English  originator  of 
the  panorama,  as  he  seems  to  have  done  with  Cartwright 
in  the  case  of  the  rope  machine.  The  history  of  Fulton's 
panorama  is  an  interesting  one,  too  long  to  tell  here  but 
necessary  to  mention  because  he  speaks  of  it  in  his  letter 
to  Cutting,  his  co-patent-holder  of  the  rope  machine.  That 
the  two  associates  had  fallen  out  is  forcibly  indicated  by 
this  bitter  letter: 

Trenton,  January  28,  1815 
Nathaniel  Cutting 

It  is  not  more  than  ten  minutes  since  I  have  heard  a  very  extraordi- 
nary letter  of  yours  to  Mr.  Fairfax  read  to  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
this  city,  the  whole  of  which  is  false  and  malignant  evidently  done  to 
injure  me  and  gratify  Thornton  Fairfax  and  others  of  my  present  ene- 
mies. You  state  that  1  pirated  Mr.  Cartwright's  rope  machine  and  sold 
it  to  you.  This  is  untrue.  1  always  informed  you  that  Cartwright  had 
made  a  rope  machine.  It  was,  however,  not  like  mine.  You  were  to 
give  me  something  for  it  but  I  lent  you  more  than  I  ever  received.  If 
you  had  any  reason  for  complaint  on  this  subject  why  not  complain  to 
me? 

In  the  last  ten  years  you  say  I  received  from  Aaron  Vaile  Fitch's 
papers  and  had  them  for  several  months,  and  on  this  you  make  the 
malignant  remark  that  I  might  pirate  from  Fitch  when  I  felt  that  no 
one  alive  could  detect  me.  This  is  false;  I  never  had  any  papers  from 
Aaron  Vaile,  and  if  I  had  they  could  teach  me  nothing  for  Fitch  knew 
nothing,  as  his  patent  shows.  All  his  papers  collected  in  this  country 
are  not  worth  a  cent,  and  there  is  much  collected  by  the  industry  of 
Thornton  Fairfax  and  Delacey.  They  are  only  evidence  of  Fitch's 
madness,  none  of  his  science.  He  had  not  as  appears  on  the  evidence 
[unel]  exact  or  scientific  idea.  He  has  [lost  nothing  inl]  the  world  worth 
possessing.  What  could  induce  you  to  volunteer  those  falsehoods  I 
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THE  cannot  conceive.  I  always  treated  you  with  friendship  and  civiUty  and 

MONTH  I  defy  envy  or  malice  to  fix  to  my  character  one  illiberal  dishonest  or 
ungenerous  act  toward  any  artist  hving  or  dead. 

The  patent  laws  of  France  admit  inventions  to  be  imported.  I  did 
not  invent  the  panorama,  I  imported  it.  I  did  not  invent  the  principle 
of  the  rope  machine.  I  never  said  I  did.  This  you  knew.  I  imported  it 
and  combined  it  in  my  own  way  from  memory  with  some  variation, 
and  now  to  answer  some  base  end  you  would  impress  the  pubhc  mind 
that  I  pirated  it. 

You  have  stepped  forward  to  be  my  enemy  unprovoked.  /  accept  it 
and  will  not  lose  an  instant  to  make  you  answerable  for  a  libel  on  my 
character  as  a  man  of  honor,  while  I  labor  for  government  gratis.  I  will 
see  if  the  Clerks  in  the  War  and  Patent  Offices  shall  be  paid  to  calum- 
niate me,  and  involve  me  in  law  to  consume  my  time  and  defeat  my 
best  wishes  for  my  country. 

RoBT.  Fulton 

Presumably  Fitch  was  "Poor  John,"  unhappy  claimant 
of  the  invention  of  the  steamboat.  No  doubt  Fulton's  ene- 
mies never  tired  of  taunting  him  with  having  filched  from 
Fitch,  and  here  Nat  Cutting,  his  onetime  partner,  charges 
him  with  wholesale  theft  of  the  ideas  of  other  men.  This 
letter,  composed  in  an  agitation  that  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
terpolation of  whole  paragraphs  into  the  manuscript,  was 
written  less  than  a  month  before  Fulton  died  and  on  one  of 
the  last  days  of  his  life  on  which  he  was  well  enough  to 
write  to  anyone.  The  inventor's  lot  has  something  in  com- 
mon with  a  policeman's,  and  Robert  Fulton,  bedeviled 
with  patents  and  lawsuits  and  accusations,  must  have  been 
glad  to  know  that,  though  the  war  with  England  was  over, 
work  on  the  world's  first  steam  vessel  of  war  was  continu- 
ing, though  he  caught  his  death  in  seeing  for  himself.  The 
letter  to  Cutting  burns  its  way  along  three  quarto  pages. 
$200. 

STEAM  ON  THE  POTOMAC 

FINALLY,  though  not  in  point  of  time  of  origin,  here  is 
an  impressive  document  of  early  steamboat  days,  the 
same  being  an  indenture,  collaborated  upon  by  Robert 
Fulton,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  Benjamin  Henry  La- 
trobe,  and  duly  signed,  sealed  and  dehvered  on  October  19, 
1812.  Latrobe,  the  elder  of  this  name,  emigrated  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1796  to  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
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American  architects  and  engineers  of  his  day.  He  improved 
the  navigabihty  of  many  of  our  rivers,  supervised  the  con- 
struction of  canals,  installed  water  systems  (in  which  work 
he  had  dealings  with  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt),  and  designed 
many  of  the  most  notable  public  and  private  buildings  of 
the  Federal  era.  Among  the  latter  was  our  National  Capi- 
tol; Latrobe  designed  the  wings  of  the  original  building 
and  when  it  was  burned  by  the  enemy  in  1814  he  was  com- 
missioned to  create  the  beautiful  structure  we  know  today. 

There  isn't  room  here  to  mention  more  of  Latrobe's 
achievements,  but  we  may  add  that  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  1812  he  was  in  partnership  with  Robert 
Fulton,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt  to 
build  a  steamboat  adapted  to  navigation  of  the  Ohio  above 
the  falls.  Rising  costs  and  the  death  of  Fulton  prevented 
completion  of  this  scheme,  in  which  Latrobe  lost  his  fortune. 

Our  document,  which  is  a  contract  by  which  Latrobe  re- 
ceived certain  rights  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Potomac, 
runs  in  part  : 

Whereas  the  said  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton  are  pos- 
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THE  sessed  of  a  patent  under  the  signature  of  the  President  and  seal  of  the 

MONTH  United  States  for  navigating  boats  or  vessels  by  the  power  of  steam 
engines, —And  Whereas  the  said  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  license  from  the  said  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert 
Fulton  to  navigate  steamboats  on  the  Potomac  river  to  and  from  the 
Cities  of  Washington,  George  Town  and  Alexandria  which  limits  do 
not  form  in  any  direction  a  right  line  of  more  than  ten  miles. 

Now  this  indenture  witnesseth  that  the  said  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe, 
his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  are  by  these  presents  in- 
vested with  all  the  rights  which  the  said  Livingston  &  Fulton  possess 
under  their  said  patent  from  the  United  States,  to  use  their  patented 
inventions  for  navigating  boats  or  vessels  to  and  from  the  Cities  be- 
fore mentioned  but  to  no  other  place  whatever ;  This  grant  being  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  a  line  drawn  one  mile  below  the  said  City  of 
Alexandria  on  the  West  bank  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Potomac,  up  the 
Eastern  Branch  to  any  part  of  the  City  of  Washington,  up  any  part  of 
the  Potomac  to  the  little  Falls,  to  navigate  within  those  hmits  and  not 
elsewhere.  Etc.,  etc. 

In  return  Latrobe  is  to  provide  the  capital  for  building 
the  steamboats  and  to  share  with  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Liv- 
ingston any  profits  ensuing— all  this  being  set  forth  in  lan- 
guage that  is  no  doubt  sound  as  a  nut  but  rather  difficult 
for  this  uncommercial  traveler  to  paraphrase.  It  is  an  at- 
tractive piece,  running  to  three-and-a-fraction  folio  pages, 
of  which  we  show  here  part  of  the  fraction,  with  the  signa- 
tures of  Fulton  and  Latrobe.  Its  appeal  seems  to  us  to  lie 
primarily  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  outstanding  specimen  of 
the  form  of  activity  characteristic  of  Fulton's  days  after  he 
first  took  the  Clermont  to  Albany.  That  Latrobe's  paddle- 
wheels  were  to  churn  the  Potomac  makes  this  document  of 
all-American  interest.  $175. 

FULTON  FINALE 

BY  way  of  postscript  to  this  manuscript  Fultoniana  we 
may  add  that  there  is  a  comfortable  way  in  which  a 
collector  may  own  a  good  specimen  of  the  rare  Fulton 
autograph  at  a  moderate  price.  We  have  his  note  of  hand, 
entirely  in  his  writing  and  with  an  excellent  signature,  for 
$25. 

WHERE  THE  WEST  BEGINS 

THOUGH  it  is  unwise  to  acknowledge  bibliographical 
favorites,  if  pressed  we  should  confess  a  partiality  for 
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the  one  prepared  by  Henry  R.  Wagner  under  the  alluring  AT  GOOD 
title  of  The  Plains  and  the  Rockies:  a  Bihiiography  of  Original  ^PEl^D'S 
Narratives  and  Adventure,  1800-1865.  Of  course  you  will 
want  the  1937  edition,  revised  and  extended  by  Charles  L. 
Camp.  "Wagner"  or  "Wagner-Camp"  seems  to  have  all 
the  essential  information  one  needs  in  docketing  a  scarce 
book,  without  the  flourishes  of  some  bibliographies  which 
smother  one  with  too  much  of  a  good  thing  and,  in  their 
welter  of  collations  and  measurements,  remind  one  of  the 
Bertillon  system.  Some  bibliographies  appear  to  have  been 
compiled  for  the  F.B.I. 

The  Wagner-Camp  notes  are  concise,  purely  factual,  and 
completely  enlightening.  They  make  good  reading,  too,  be- 
cause they  tell  about  as  fascinating  a  group  of  books  as  one 
can  imagine.  The  Wagner-Camp  revision  is  as  free  from 
errors  as  two  experts,  aided  by  numerous  collectors  and 
dealers,  can  make  it.  The  second  edition  profited  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  first.  Mr.  Camp  defines  the  scope: 

The  field  covered  is  the  region  west  of  the  Missouri  and  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington,  north  of  Mexico  and  Texas 
and  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  period  involved  is  that  between 
1800  and  1865.  Selection  of  authors  has  been  restricted  largely  to 
those  who  took  part  in  the  events  described,  or  had  first  hand  knowl- 
edge of  these. 

Below  you  will  find  a  respectable  group  of  Wagner-Camp 
items,  along  with  a  few  related  pieces.  The  pamphlets  are, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  in  very  fine  condition. 

BARTLETT,  [John  Russell].  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Communicating  ...  a  Report  from  Mr.  Bartlett  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Boundary  Line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  February  15, 
1853.  .  .  .  [32nd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  41.]  [5  maps.] 
8vo,  stitched,  pp.  32,  unopened.  [Washington,  1853.]  $7.50 

See  note  to  Wagner-Camp  234. 

CRAWFORD,  Medorem.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Communi- 
cating .  .  .  the  Report  and  Journal  of  Captain  Medorem  Crawford, 
Commanding  the  Emigrant  Escort  to  Oregon  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritory in  the  Year  1862.  January  9,  1863. -Read.  .  .  .  [37th  Cong.,  3rd 
Sess.,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  17.]  8vo,  stitched,  pp.  14,  unopened. 
[Washington,  1863.]  $25.00 

Wagner-Camp  386.  Fine  copy.  The  title  given  by  Wagner  appears  on  p.  1  of  the  pam- 
phlet, following  the  Secretary's  letter  (dated  Jan.  8). 

"Party  left  Camp  Lincoln,  near  Omaha,  June  5.  1 862.  for  Fort  Stanton  .  .  .  and  finally 
left  there  June  16.  1862.  Route  via  Ft.  Kearney,  Ft.  Laramie.  Horse  Creek,  the  Sweet- 
water, the  Portneuf.  and  down  the  Owyhee  River,  the  Grand  Ronde.  and  to  Walla  Walla 
on  October  14."  — Wagner. 
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THE  FISK,  J[ames]  L[iberty].  Expedition  from  Fort  Abercrombie  to  Fort 

MONTH  Benton.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  .  .  .  Transmitting  Report  of 
Captain  J.  L.  Fisk,  of  the  Expedition  to  Escort  Emigrants  from  Fort 
Abercrombie  to  Fort  Benton,  &c.  March  2,  1863.  .  .  .  [37th  Cong., 
3rd  Sess.,  House  of  Reps.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  80.]  8vo,  stitched,  pp.  36,  un- 
opened. [Washington,  1863.]  $20.00 

Wagner-Camp  388.  Fine  copy. 

"Contains  a  condensed  diary  by  Samuel  R.  Bond,  who  accompanied  Fisk  as  clerk  and 
journalist.  Actually  this  expedition  did  not  stop  at  Fort  Benton  but  continued  on  over 
Mullan's  road.  The  emigrants  were  left  on  the  Prickly  Pear,  and  Sept.  23  Fisk  and  his 
party  continued  on  via  Deer  Lodge  Valley  and  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  to  Walla  Walla  and 
Portland.  .  .  .  An  itinerary  occupies  pp.  30-36.  N.  P.  Langford  accompanied  this  expedi- 
tion." —  Wagner. 

FREMONT,  J[ohn]  C[harles].  Letter  of  J.  C.  Fremont  to  the  Editors 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  Communicating  Some  General  Results 
of  a  Recent  Winter  Expedition  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  the 
Survey  of  a  Route  for  a  Roilroad  {sic\  to  the  Pacific.  June  15,  1854. 
.  .  .  [33rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  67.]  8vo,  folded 
sheet,  pp.  7,  unopened.  [Washington,  1854.]  $15.00 

Wagner-Camp  239.  Fine  copy. 

"This  route  followed  his  1 848  expedition  as  far  as  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  then 
up  this  river,  the  Sah-watch,  and  over  the  Coochatope  Pass,  thence  to  the  Colorado 
Kjver  and  over  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  to  Parowan  and  Cedar  City  and  thence  west  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  .  .  ."—Wagner. 

[GEARY,  E.  R.  (et  al.).]  Depredations  and  Massacre  by  the  Snake 
River  Indians.  Letter  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Transmit- 
ting a  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Relative  to  the 
Indian  Depredations  Committed  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  Territory 
of  Washington,  and  the  Massacre  of  Emigrants  by  the  Snake  River 
Indians,  January  28,  1861.  .  .  .  [36th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  House  of  Reps. 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  46.]  8vo,  stitched,  pp.  16,  unopened.  [Washington, 
1861.]  $12.50 

Wagner-Camp  373.  Fine  copy.  Contains  reports  from  Geary,  H.  D.  Wallen,  G.  W. 
Abbott,  et  al.,  dated  Sept.  9,  1860. 

GRAHAM,  [James  Duncan].  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Com- 
municating .  .  .  the  Report  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Graham  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Boundary  Line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
August  27,  1852.  .  .  .  [32nd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
121.]  [2  maps  and  barometric  profile.]  8vo,  stitched,  pp.  250,  uncut. 
[Washington,  1852.]  $12.50 

Wagner-Camp  212:  "Graham's  report  is  dated  Washington,  June  18,  1852,  and  is 
largely  filled  with  his  troubles  with  Bartlett.  Contains,  however,  much  interesting  in- 
formation about  southern  New  Mexico,  with  several  partial  journals  of  his  various  trips, 
including  also  Whipple's  reports  on  his  survey  of  the  Gila  River." 

GRAY,  A.  B.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  .  .  .  Communi- 
cating a  Report  and  Map  of  A.  B.  Gray,  Relative  to  the  Mexican 
Boundary.  February  10,  1855.  .  .  .  [33rd  Cong.  2nd  Sess.,  Senate  Ex. 
Doc.  No.  55.]  [2  maps.]  8vo,  stitched,  pp.  50,  [1],  unopened.  [Wash- 
ington, 1855.]  $12.50 

Wagner-Camp  254:  "Pp.  1-35,  Gray's  remarks,  consist  largely  of  his  defense  in  his 
troubles  with  Bartlett.  .  .  ."  Contains  the  errata  leaf. 

[HILDRETH,  James.]  Dragoon  Campaigns  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
Being  a  History  of  the  Enlistment,  Organization,  and  First  Campaigns 
of  the  Regiment  of  United  States  Dragoons;  together  with  Incidents 
of  a  Soldier's  Life,  and  Sketches  of  Scenery  and  Indian  Character. 
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12mo,  cloth  (back,  strip  faded  and  a  little  frayed,  leaf  of  MS.  notes 
pasted  inside  front  cover,  name  on  fly  leaf,  which  has  a  fragment  torn 
from  upper  corner).  N.  Y.,  1836.  $37.50 

Wagner-Camp  59.  This  concerns  Col.  Dodge's  expedition  to  the  Pawnee  Villages  in 
1834.  Wagner  has  an  extensive  note. 

JOHNSTON,  J[oseph]  E[ccleston],  et  cil.  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  with  Reconnaissances  of  Routes  from  San  Antonio  to  El  Paso. 
.  .  .  Also,  the  Report  of  Capt.  R.  B.  Marcy's  Route  from  Fort  Smith 
to  Santa  Fe;  and  the  Report  of  J.  H.  Simpson  of  an  Expedition  into 
the  Navajo  Country;  and  the  Report  of  Lieutenant  W.  H.  C.  Whit- 
ing's Reconnaissances  of  the  Western  Frontier  of  Texas.  July  24, 
1850.  .  .  .  [3 1st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  64.]  [2  maps  and 
72  plates,  some  colored  and  some  folding.]  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  250.  Wash- 
ington, 1850.  $20.00 

Wagner-Camp  184.  Though  the  plates  are  numbered  I  to  75.  Nos.  2.  21,  and  39  were 
never  published  making  the  actual  count  72.  They  were  made  for  Simpson's  report  from 
sketches  by  R.  H.  and  E.  M.  Kern  and  lithographed  by  P.  S.  Duval  of  Philadelphia. 

The  other  authors  of  the  document  were  W.  F.  Smith,  F.  T.  Bryan,  N.  H.  Michler, 
and  S.  G.  French. 

[LANDER,  F.  W.,  &  WAGNER,  William  H.]  Maps  and  Reports  of 
the  Fort  Kearney,  South  Pass,  and  Honey  Lake  Wagon  Road.  Letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Transmitting  Reports  and 
Maps.  .  .  .  February  1 1,  1861.  .  .  .  [36th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  House  of 
Reps.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  64.]  8vo,  stitched,  pp.  39,  unopened.  [Washing- 
ton, 1861.]  [Also]  Additional  Estimate  for  Fort  Kearney,  South  Pass, 
and  Honey  Lake  Wagon  Road.  Letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Transmitting  a  Communication  from  Colonel  Lander. 
.  .  .  February  11,  1861.  .  .  .  [36th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  House  of  Reps. 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  63.]  8vo,  stitched,  pp.  27,  unopened.  [Washington, 
1861.]  The  two,  $32.50 

The  first  item  is  Wagner-Camp  376:  "Lander's  report,  dated  Washington,  March  I, 
I860,  is  largely  devoted  to  a  defense  of  Lander's  Cut-otT.  .  .  .  The  principal  part  [of  this 
item]  is  devoted  to  a  report  by  W.  H.  Wagner,  engineer  in  charge.  250  copies  printed." 

The  second  item  is  not  in  Wagner-Camp.  Pp.  5-27  contain  lists  of  "Emigrants  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,"  giving  their  names  and  residence,  number  of  wagons,  number  of 
persons  in  train,  number  of  stock,  and  destination.  P.  25  and  part  of  p.  26  contain  a  state- 
ment by  sixty  emigrants  concerning  difficulties  of  the  route  by  South  Pass  and  Salt  Lake. 

LANDER,  F[rederick]  W[cst].  Practicability  of  Railroads  through 
the  South  Pass.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Transmitting 
a  Report  from  F.  W.  Lander,  Esq.,  Relative  to  the  Practicability  of  a 
Railroad  through  the  South  Pass.  February  26,  1858.  .  .  .  [35th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  House  of  Reps.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  70.]  8vo,  stitched,  pp.  20,  un- 
opened. [Washington,  1858.]  $12.50 

Discussed  in  the  note  to  Wagner-Camp  277  (bottom  of  p.  189).  Fine  copy. 

McCALL,  [George  Archibald].  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Com- 
municating .  .  .  Colonel  McCall's  Reports  in  Relation  to  New  Mex- 
ico. February  10,  1851.  .  .  .  [31st  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  Senate  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  26.]  8vo,  stitched,  pp.  23,  uncut.  [Washington,  1851.]  $13.50 

Wagner-Camp  201.  Fine  copy.  "McCall's  report  is  dated  Santa  Fe,  July  15,  1850,  and 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  Territory."  — WaciNer. 

PENDLETON,  [N.  G.].  Military  Posts-Council  Bluffs  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  [To  accompany  Bill  H.  R.  No.  465.]  January  4,  1843.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  made 
the  following  Report.  ...  To  which  was  referred  so  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  as  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  military 
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Elevation  of  the  Eastern  Front  of  the  Capitol 

OF  THE  United  States 

Drawn  by  Wm.  A.  Pratt,  lithographed  by  Chas.  Fenderich,  printed 

by  P.  S.  Duval,  published  by  William  Fisher.  Washington,  1839. 

Framed  in  walnut  and  gold,  overall  about  23  by  28  inches.  $150. 

posts  from  Council  Bluffs  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  submits  the  following 
report.  . . .  [27th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  House  of  Reps.  Rep.  No.  31.]  [Map.] 
8vo,  stitched,  pp.  78,  unopened.  [Washington,  1843.]  $35.00 

Wagner-Camp  1 00.  Fine  copy.  The  report  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
chain  of  military  posts  from  Council  Bluffs  to  the  Pacific.  It  contains  an  extended  history 
of  the  Oregon  country,  with  quotations  from  the  journals  of  Wyeth,  Hall  Kelley ,  Wilkes, 
Irving,  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  others,  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  commerce,  the  fur 
trade,  the  British  claims,  etc.  With  extracts  from  the  journal  of  Captain  Spaulding  of  the 
ship  "Lausanne"  on  the  Columbia  River  in  1841. 

ROSS,  Alexander.  Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon  or 
Columbia  River :  Being  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  Fitted  Out  by 
John  Jacob  Astor,  to  establish  the  "Pacific  Fur  Company" ;  with  an 
account  of  some  Indian  Tribes  on  the  Coast  of  the  Pacific.  [Map.] 
12mo,  new  half  calf.  London,  1849.  S60.00 

Wagner-Camp  172.  "Ross  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  overland  expeditions  of 
Hunt  and  Stuart." 

SIMPSON,  [James  Hervey].  Report  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  Com- 
municating .  .  .  the  Report  and  Map  of  the  Route  from  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansaw,  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  Made  by  Lieutenant  Simpson. 
January  14,  1850.  .  .  .  [31st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
12.]  [4  maps.]  8vo,  stitched,  pp.  25,  uncut.  [Washington,  1850.]  $15.00 

Wagner-Camp  192;  "Simpson's  report  is  dated  Santa  Fe,  Aug.  13,  1849.  Capt.  R.  B. 
Marcy  was  in  command  of  25  of  the  First  Dragoons,  50  of  the  Fifth  Infantry.  See  John- 
ston's Reconnaissance  for  Marcy's  account  of  this  expedition." 

Both  Mr.  Wagner  and  Frederick  W.  Hodge  speak  highly  of  the  accuracy  of  Lieut. 
Simpson's  observations. 
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THORNTON,  J.  Quinn.  Oregon  and  California  in  1848.  .  .  .  With  an 
Appendix,  Including  Recent  and  Authentic  Information  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  Gold  Mines  of  California,  and  Other  Valuable  Matter  of 
Interest  to  the  Emigrant,  Etc.  [Illus.  and  folding  map  (torn).]  2  vols., 
8vo,  cloth  (backs  slightly  faded).  N.  Y.,  1849.  S.^S.OO 

Wagner-Camp  174.  A  very  good  copy  of  what  is  perhaps  Ihe  most  full-bodied  of 
printed  overland  journals.  The  author  was  a  judge  of  llie  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon. 

"With  Col.  Russell,  leader,  left  Westport  May  12,  1846,  with  the  Donner  party  behind 
them.  The  Donners  .  .  .  caught  up  on  Soldier  Creek.  Arrived  Ft.  Hall,  August  7,  Here 
they  met  Jesse  Applegate,  who  had  come  out  from  Oregon  on  his  new  road,  u  road  the 
company  now  took.  At  Ogden's  River,  Ex-Gov.  Boggs  left  the  party  and  went  to  Cali- 
fornia. Arrived  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon.  Nov.  29,  after  very  harrowing  experiences." 
—  Wagner. 

PRESENTATION  TRIO 

BY  your  leave  we'll  mention  interesting  presentation  cop- 
ies of  books  by  three  leading  New  England  (or  we'd 
better  say  American)  authors.  Alphabetically  and  catalogi- 
cally  they  are : 

EMERSON,  R.  W,  Letters  and  Social  Aims.  12mo,  cloth.  Boston, 
1876.  $175.00 

A  fine  presentation  copy  of  the  first  edition.  Inscribed  in  Emerson's 
hand:  "Charles  E.  Norton  from  the  author.  December,  1875." 

HAWTHORNE,  Nathaniel.  Twice-Told  Tales.  8vo,  original  cloth 
(considerably  faded).  Boston,  1837.  $50.00 

First  edition.  An  inscription  on  the  front  endpaper  reads :  "C.  S. 
Wheeler  from  J.  Very."  With  Wheeler's  book  label  inside  the  front 
cover.  Charles  Stearns  Wheeler,  like  Jones  Very,  was  a  friend  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  and  is  mentioned  a  number  of  times  in  Emerson's 
correspondence. 

LONGFELLOW,  H.  W.  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  12mo,  cloth.  Boston, 
1863.  $125.00 

First  edition.  Presentation  copy,  inscribed  by  the  author  to  Bayard 
Taylor.  The  inscription  is  dated  January  1,  1864.  The  advertisements 
are  in  the  second  state.  Except  for  slight  fading  of  the  backstrip,  a  fine 
copy. 

OHIO  SUNRISE 

WHAT  this  rare  and  picturesque  contemporary  broad- 
side calls  the  "Columbian  Tragedy"  is  now  known 
to  history  as  "St.  Clair's  Defeat."  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
veteran  of  the  Revolution  and  from  1787  to  1802  governor 
of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  got  the  blame  which  — as  in 
other  cases  in  our  history— more  properly  belonged  to  the 
federal  government.  Gen.  Harmar's  failure  in  1790  to  sub- 
due the  northwestern  Indians,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  settle- 
ment of  what  is  now  a  great  tier  of  middle-western  states, 
led  President  George  Washington  to  obtain  from  Congress 
authority  to  raise  an  army  to  finish  the  job. 
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BLOODY    INDIAN  BATTLE 


St.  Claires  Defeat  .  . ,  page  61 

Though  the  plan  of  campaign  called  for  three  thousand 
soldiers  to  assemble  at  Fort  Washington  (Cincinnati)  by 
July  10,  1791,  only  two  thousand  had  arrived  by  the  follow- 
ing October  and— certain  lines  of  our  broadside  notwith- 
standing—these were  mostly  "wretched  stuff,"  mihtia  and 
six  months'  levies,  "purchased  from  prisons,  wheelbarrows 
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and  brothels  at  two  dollars  a  month."  In  mid-autumn  this 
sad-sack  host  stumbled  and  bivouacked  through  the  Ohio 
wilderness,  until  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  November  4, 
when  they  were  attacked  in  their  camp  on  the  site  of  Fort 
Recovery  in  Mercer  County,  Ohio,  on  a  branch  of  the  Wa- 
bash. Their  assailants  were,  according  to  the  broadside, 
■"five  thousand  wild  Indian  savages,"  though  actually  the 
Indians  were  probably  outnumbered.  After  a  two  hours 
battle  (our  broadside  says  six),  the  American  army  fled 
twenty-two  miles  to  Fort  Jefferson.  Nine  hundred  officers 
and  men,  including  the  second  in  command,  had  been 
killed  or  wounded. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indians  who  beat  St.  Clair  was 
the  famous  Little  Turtle,  long  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  Ohio  Country.  He  was  a  notable  warrior  and 
orator.  When,  in  later  years,  he  wisely  counseled  peace,  his 
leadership  was  discredited.  He  came  east  and  toured  the 
cities,  a  popular  aboriginal  hero  who  was  amused  at  the 
white  man's  ways,  some  of  which  he  acquired  — including 
the  fashionable  affliction  of  gout. 

Our  broadside  measures  about  22  by  18  inches.  It  has 
ample  and  partly  uncut  margins,  but  is  worn  at  the  folds, 
with  casualties  to  some  letters  of  the  text.  It  is  now  mounted 
on  gauze  for  preservation.  As  you  may  see,  it  is  a  pictur- 
esque period  piece  of  early  mid-western  history  and  its  text 

—  statistical  and  poetical— is  diverting  if  not  entirely  true. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  verses  of  the  long  "Funeral  Elegy" 
refer  to  the  young  George  Washington  at  Braddock's  De- 
feat. The  imprint  reads :  "America :  Boston ;  Printed  by  E. 
Russell,  for  Thomas  Bassett  of  Dunbarton,  (New-Hamp.) 

—  Pr.  Six  Pence.  Said  Bassett  sells  Bickerstaflf's  Almanack, 
for  1792,  as  cheap  as  at  this  Office,  [1791]."  $125. 

FANTASTIC  TREASURE 

WE  are  reasonably  sure  that  on  Poe's  shelves  of  "quaint 
and  curious  volumes  of  forgotten  lore"  there  must 
have  been  a  copy  of  old  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
By  general  consent  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  most 
fascinating  books  in  our  language.  It  is  a  cataloguer's  bro- 
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THE         mide  that  Doctor  Sam  Johnson  said  it  was  the  only  book 
MONTH  ^j^at  got  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  earlier  than  he  intended 
to  rise.  If  it  hasn't  the  same  pull  today,  you  may  be  sure  it 
is  the  reader,  not  the  book,  that  has  changed. 


ANATOMY  OF 

MELANCHOLY: 

vyHyirjTis,    ■ 
WITH  ALI,  THE  KINDES,  CAV- 

SES,  SYMPTOMES,  PROGNOSTICKS, 
ANP  SEVERALL  CVRES  OF  IT. 

in  JH^EE  MjUKE  'PJ'^TlTlOTiS, 
withdiciricucraliSBCTiot:s>  Mem-- 

aSKS^aod    SVBSSCTtOKS. 

yHILOSOPfflCALLT  ^  MEDICI' 
NALLTiUIsrORJCdLLT 
-  r  pfratd  Mod  cut  Vf^ 

BY 
Democritvs  lumr» 

VViiiaSatyTicanpRii'AcijCOTidBciDgto 
ibcfoUowingDifcouHc. 

TbefeeemdEditita^  tarre£leiM»dt^* 
'  ottMtedliytheL^ha^  . 

Macros. 


'4 


AT    OXFORD, 

FrintfidbyJosK  Licmtiilb  jtnd  Jahis  Sboxt, 
for  H  ■  j4 1 Y  G  K I  p  p  £.  of ^  P«nr./tfj^ 


Robert  Burton,  Lamb's  "fantastic  old  great  man,"  was 
born  in  1577.  The  first  edition  of  his  Anatomy  was  pub- 
Hshed  in  quarto  at  Oxford  in  1621,  and  six  editions  went  to 
the  printer  from  his  hands  before  his  death  in  1640.  All 
these  editions  pubUshed  during  his  lifetime  (counting  the 
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sixth,  which  was  printed  from  his  annotated  copy  of  the   ^T  GOOD- 
fifth)  were  considerably  altered  by  Burton  and  so  have  a   ^I'l-i-i^'^ 
good  deal  of  textual  interest. 

Burton  said  that  he  chose  the  subject  of  melancholy  so 
that  by  writing  of  it  he  could  forget  his  own.  But  he  had  a 
quicker  antidote.  When  he  felt  blue,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Burton  used  to  go  to  the  bridge  at  Oxford  to  listen  to  the 
bargemen  swearing  at  each  other.  This  always  gave  him  a 
good  laugh.  Actually  this  singular  and  profound  though 
fantastic  genius  was  not  all  melancholy.  A  contemporary 
once  described  his  manner  as  "merry,  facete,  and  juvenile." 

You  see  here  the  title  page  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Anatomy  ^ihe  first  in  folio  published  at  Oxford  in  1624, 
with  corrections  and  augmentations  by  its  author.  It  is  in 
calf,  a  very  fine  copy  in  an  early  binding,  with  a  protective 
cloth  slip  case.  $100. 


g^le  BOSTON 
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Books  from  Goodspeed's  Old  South  Branch  — No.  25 
2  Milk  Street,  at  the  Corner  of  Washington 

1  ADAMS,  C.  Great  Campaigns,  a  Succinct  Account  of  the  Principal 
Military  Operations  Which  HaveTaicen  Place  in  Europe  from  1796  to 
1870.  Maps.  Edinburgh,  1877.  $3.00 

2  ANDERSON,  C.  L.  G.  Old  Panama  &  Castilla  del  Oro Maps 

&  old  prints.  1914.  $5.00 

Spanish  discovery,  conquest,  &  settlement  of  Panama,  Darien.  Veragua,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Santa  Marta,  Cartagena,  Nicaragua,  &  Peru ;  the  buccaneers ;  the  Scots  colony, 
etc. 

3  BARRINGTON,  Michael.  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount 
Dundee.  Maps  &  illus.  4to,  buckram,  uncut.  Lond.,  1911.         $7.50 

1000  copies  printed. 

4  [BIBLE.]  The  English  Hexapla,  Exhibiting  the  Six  Important  Eng- 
lish Translations  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  .  .  .  Preceded  by  a 
History  of  English  Translations  &  Translators.  4to,  full  embossed 
mor.  (a  little  worn).  Lond.,  n.d.  $15.00 
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THE  f^^  translations  are:  Wiclif  (1380),  Tyndale  (1534),  Cranmer  (1539),  Geneva  (1557). 

j^^»rrr,rr    Rhelms  (1582),  and  Authorized  (1611)  — accompanied  by  the  original  Greek  text  after 

MONTH   scholz. 

5  [BIBLE.]  The  Holy  Bible.  .  .  .  Translated  out  of  the  Original 
Tongues:  &  with  the  Former  Translations  Dihgently  Compared  & 
Revised,  by  His  Majesty's  Special  Command.  .  .  .  4to,  full  mor.,  g.e. 
Oxford,  n.d.  $15.00 

A  fine,  modem,  large-type  King  James  version. 

6  BREASTED,  Jas.  H.  A  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times 
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Steamer  Days  on  the  Ohio 

"We  both  are  pilgrims,  wild  and  winding  river  I 
Both  wandering  onward  to  the  boundless  West — 
'But  thou  art  given  by  the  good  All- giver, 
Blessing  a  land  to  be  in  turn  most  blest' ; 
While,  like  a  leaf-bourne  insect  floating  by, 
Chance  Jul  and  changeful  is  my  destiny; 
■    I  needs  must  follow  where  thy  currents  lave — 

Perchance  to  find  a  home,  or  else,  perchance  a  grave." 


SETTLEMENT  of  the  Ohio  river  valleys 
brought  to  the  river  a  bustle  of  traf- 
fic and  trade.  The  arks,  flatboats,  giant 
bateaux  and  rafts  that  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  early  pioneers  to  carry 
their  supplies  and  furnishings  into  the 
river  country  gave  way  before  the  more 
advanced  ships  which  were  being  built  in 
the  Ohio  river  shipyards. 

By  the  time  steam  first  pulled  a  pay- 
load  upon  the  Ohio,  that  river  already 
carried  a  water-borne  commerce  second 
only  to  the  lower  Mississippi  and  the 
populous  Hudson.  Practically  all  the 
Ohio's  boats,  and  most  of  those  used 
upon  the  Mississippi  as  well,  were  built 
in  Ohio  river  ports. 

Once  shipwrights  and  hands  began  to 
emigrate  from  eastern  seaports  the  abun- 
dance of  prime  timber  and  easily-avail- 
able iron  suggested  operations  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  though  the  undertaking  was 
hazardous  because  of  the  upper  river 
rocks  and  shoals  which  were  likely  to 
wreck  deep-draft  keeled  vessels,  the 
cheap  materials  made  the  gamble  appear 
worth  while  to  some  more  adventurous 
souls. 

The  first  oceangoing  vessel  built  on  the 
Ohio  was  a  120-ton  brig  built  by  Com- 
modore Preble  at  Marietta  in  1798.  The 
commodore  sailed  her  down  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi,  across  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  Cuba  and  thence  to  Philadelphia. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  ship  built  in  Pitts- 


burgh and  cleared  for  Leghorn,  Italy. 
Upon  her  arrival  there  the  port  authori- 
ties threatened  to  confiscate  her  because 
they  assumed  her  papers  were  issued  at 
a  nonexistent  port.  The  captain  of  the 
vessel  spent  some  time  gathering  maps 
upon  which  he  could  show  the  Italians 
that  the  port  of  Pittsburgh  existed  and 
in  convincing  them  that  a  stretch  of  navi- 
gable river  over  two  thousand  miles  in 
length  connected  it  with  the  sea. 

The  construction  of  keel  and  flatboats 
upon  the  river  soon  proved  to  be  the  saf- 
est and  most  profitable  business  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  demands  of  commerce  kept  pace  with 
the  production.  Flatboats  were  the  favor- 
ites at  first,  serving  as  commercial  car- 
riers capable  of  passing  from  Pittsburgh 
to  the  Mississippi  in  fifteen  days  and  as 
emigrant  boats,  for  sale  during  the  War 
of  1812  at  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  foot— $35 
for  the  average. 

The  obvious  risks  that  the  merchant 
took  in  shipping  his  goods  in  his  own  flat- 
boats,  often  manned  by  inexperienced 
hands,  created  the  demand  that  brought 
about  the  extensive  use  of  the  keelboat 
and  its  professional  crew. 

The  inventor  and  builder  of  the  first 
American  steamboat  to  operate  on  sched- 
ule with  payloads  was  not  Robert  Fulton 
but  John  Fitch,  into  whose  fifty-five 
years  was  crowded  enough  misfortune  to 
have  supplied  the  entire  Ohio  valley  for  a 


generation.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
association  with  the  Ohio  dated  from 
1 780,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  built 
a  steamboat  upon  tested  plans  and  had 
secured  a  charter  to  operate  it  upon  the 
Ohio,  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  first  navi- 
gate that  river  under  power.  That  honor 
went  to  Capt.  Nicholas  Roosevelt  in  a 
boat  constructed  upon  the  plans  of  and 
licensed  by  Fulton  and  Livingston. 

John  Fitch  was  born  in  East  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  in  1743.  As  a  young  man 
he  learned  the  clockmaking  trade,  served 
for  a  time  as  a  journeyman  and  suffered 
the  first  of  his  major  misfortunes  when 
he  married  during  the  latter  period. 

His  wife  was,  at  least  to  him,  a  woman 
of  unbearably  "turbulent"  disposition 
and  conduct.  Late  in  life  he  wrote:  "I 
know  of  nothing  so  vexatious  to  a  man  of 
feelings  as  a  turbulent  wife  and  steam- 
boat building.  I  experienced  the  former, 
and  quit  in  season,  and  had  I  been  in  my 
right  senses.  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
treated  the  latter  in  like  manner."  He 
apparently  left  the  lady  about  1769. 

Settling  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  Fitch 
was  manufacturing  guns,  but  after  losing 
his  shop  and  home  when  the  British  cap- 
tured that  town,  he  joined  with  Wash- 
ington's forces  and  spent  the  winter  of 
1776  with  the  ragged  men  at  Valley 
Forge. 

After  the  war  he  was  made  a  deputy 
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surveyor  of  the  lands  between  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Green  rivers,  and  taking  great 
fancy  to  the  Kentucky  country,  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  to  purchase  a 
stock  of  goods  for  trade  and  joined  a 
party  heading  west.  The  band  of  travel- 
ers was  attacked  by  Indians,  Fitch's 
goods  were  taken  and  he  and  nine  of  his 
companions  were  captured. 

Two  years  passed  before  he  was  able 
to  escape  and  make  his  way  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  resumed  his  old  trade, 
and  with  him  from  captivity  he  brought 
the  dream  of  powering  a  vessel  with 
steam. 

At  Warminster,  Pennsylvania,  in 
April,  1785,  he  completed  a  model  steam- 
boat driven  by  side  wheels,  but  dissatis- 
fied with  it,  he  changed  his  plans  and  in 
1786  constructed  a  skiff  moved  by  galley 
oars  at  the  sides  instead  of  paddle  wheels. 

Turned  down  by  st,ite,  federal  and  pri- 
vate financiers,  Fitch  'raised  $800  by  sell- 
ing a  map  of  the  country  north  of  the 
Ohio  which  he  himself  engraved  and 
printed  on  a  cider  press.  With  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  sale  in  hand  he  began  work 
on  a  boat  45  feet  long  with  a  12-foot 
beam,  in  which  he  installed  an  engine  of 
12-inch  bore  to  drive  the  oars  he  had 
employed  on  his  skiff  model.  He  tested 
it  on  the  Delaware  river  in  August  of 
1787,  with  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  as  witnesses. 

He  began  construction  of  another  boat 
in  October,  1788,  and  a  third  in  April, 
1790.  The  second  was  the  Perseverance; 
first  steamboat  in  America  to  carry  pay 
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One  of  the  sternwheelers  from  out  of  the  past,  the  "Hattie  Brown"  displays  her 

stacks  and  pilot's  cabin  as  she  lays  portside  to.    Although  her  decks  are  silent  now, 

a  step  into  the  past  recalls  the  swarms  of  roustabouts  hustling  and  shouting  as  they 

loaded  cargo  and  handled  the  lines. 


loads  on  regular  schedule.  It  operated 
between  Philadelphia  and  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  at  the  phenomenal  speed  of 
eight  miles  an  hour. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Per- 
severance and  prompted  both  by  the  at- 
tachment he  had  conceived  for  the  Ohio 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  valleys  to  its 
north  and  south  were  much  in  the  public 
mind.  Fitch  applied  for  exclusive  rights 
to  cany  freight  and  passengers  on  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  its  tributaries. 
Permission  was  granted. 

But  the  congenital  bad  luck  of  John 
Fitch  returned  again.  The  boat  he  de- 
signed to  navigate  the  western  rivers  was 
so  damaged  in  a  storm  that  his  sharehold- 


"All  steamed  up  and  rearin'  to  go,"  this  packet  pulls  away  from  its  Ohio  river  pier 
for  a  jaunt  down  river.  The  "whoo-oo-oop"  of  its  whistle  has  called  many  a  lad  to 
the  pier  side  to  watch  the  paddlewheels  slip  away,  leaving  a  trail  of  frothy  foam. 


ers  pulled  out  and  his  charter  was  lost. 
In  1791,  however,  Fitch  did  receive  Unit- 
ed States  patents  covering  his  invention. 

The  remaining  directors  of  Fitch's 
steamboat  company  sent  him  to  France 
in  1793  to  build  a  steamboat  there,  but 
France,  torn  by  revoluticjn.  was  no  lab- 
oratory for  experiments  in  transporta- 
tion. Shipping  to  England,  he  left  his 
drawings  with  either  .-\aron  \'ail  or  Joel 
Barlow,  thus  making  possible  the  exami- 
nation of  the  plans  by  artist  and  civil- 
engineer  Robert  Fulton. 

John  Fitch  failed  to  attract  interest  to 
his  work  in  England  as  well.  and.  finan- 
cially destitute,  he  shipped  as  a  sailor  on 
an  America-bound  vessel  in  1794. 

Finding  his  Kentucky  farm  lost 
through  taxation,  John  Fitch  returned  to 
New  York  where  he  constructed  a  steam- 
powered  boat  consisting  of  a  ship's  vawl 
powered  by  a  small  high-pressure  engine 
and  driven  b\-  a  screw-type  jiroiieller:  it 
was  successfully  demonstrated  but  at- 
tracted no  particular  attention. 

Two  years  later,  in  1708.  Fitch  a^ain 
returned  to  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  and 
set  to  work  on  another  boat.  Tested  on  a 
neighboring  stream,  the  boat  proved  suc- 
cessful—  but  so  had  all  the  others  I 
Friendless  and  without  recognition,  John 
Fitch  poisoned  himself  in  his  garret  room 
on  the  night  of  Jul_\-  1.  1  70S — iust  four 
years  before  Robert  Fulton  l)uili  his  I'lrst 
.American  steamlioat. 

In  the  journal  he  left  in  his  room  he 
projihesied  that:  "The  day  will  come 
7cltt-)i  some  luore  powcrjul  man  will  get 
idiiif  and  riches  from  my  invention;  hut 
nobody  will  believe  that  poor  John  Fitch 
can  do  anytliim;  wortlty  oi  attention.^' 
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IX.     FLEETS  OF  FLATBOATS  FLOAT  DOWN  THE  RIVERS 


The  most  important  pioneer  route 
into  the  great  West,  is  known  to  his- 
tory as   The  River  Route. 

In  the  ibeginning  England  claimed 
the  eastern  part  of  this  continent  even 
heyond  Hudson  'Bay.  ,S,pain  controlled 
the  fMississippi  at  its  mouth  and  tooth 
England  and  'France  claimed  the  iMiss- 
issipipi  Basin,  England  through  the 
discoveries  of  Cabot,  France  through 
the  explorations  of  La  Salle. 

The  thirteen  colonies  were  hemtmed 
in  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Beyond  that 
mountain  wall  was  a  Mystery  Land, 
the  condition  and  extent  of  which  no 
mortal  mind  conceived.  Both  nations 
were  alert  to  find  a  way  to  possess  it. 

The  beautiful  Ohio  'River  'was  the 
alluring  avenue  provided  by  Nature 
to  open  up  this  country.  No  river 
in  history  has  had  a  greater  human 
interest.  Flowing  to  the  westward, 
it  pursued  it's  way  in  spite  of  ob- 
stacles, and  like  a  siren,  beckoned 
men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to 
follow  its  course. 

Painted  savages  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session had  crept  silently  through  the 
dark  forests  that  fringed  it  and  climb- 
ing into  their  birch  canoes,  had  cross- 
ed it  and  paddled  up  its  numerous 
tributaries  into  the  heart  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  was  their  Happy  Hunt- 
ing Ground. 

They  went  into  raptures  over  its 
beauty  and  each  nation  had  a  name 
for  it  which  meant  beautiful. 

The  Wyandotts  called  it  Ohezhu. 

The  Mohaiwks  called  it  Oheyo. 

The  Oneidas  called  it  Ohe. 

The  Iroquois  called  it  Oyo, 

The  first  white  men  who  followed 
the  Indians  in  order  to  barter  gaudy 
calicoes,  whistles,  jews-harps,  combs, 
knives  and  looking  glasses  for  their 
discarded  pelts,  were  French  fur 
traders  and  they  also  expressed  their 
admiration  for  its  beauty  by  calling 
it  La  iBelle  Riviere. 

•The  English  anglicized  the  Indian 
names  and  called  it  the  Ohio. 

France  and  England  struggled  for 
a  century  to  get  control  of  the  Ohio 
Country   and  the  fur  trade. 


After  the  Treaty  of  Ais  la  Chapelle, 
a  royal  grant  of  'SOOvOOO  acres  of  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  was  made 
to  the  Ohio  Land  Company  on  condi- 
tion that  I'OO  families  would  settle  on 
it  within  seven  years.  Christopher 
Gist  iwas  sent  to  select  the  lands  and 
England  made  her  plans  to  occupy 
the  disputed  territory. 

France  as  a  counter  move,  sent 
Celeron  de  Bienville,  from  Canada,  to 
strengthen  her  claim  to  the  territory, 
with  a  captain,  eight  suibaltem  of- 
ficers, six  cadets,  an  armorer,  a  chap- 
lain, one-hundred  and  eighty  Canad- 
ians and  thirty  Indians.  The  expedi- 
tion set  out  from  Montreal  in  twenty- 
three  canoes,  bearing  a  strange  mys- 
terious chest.  They  paddled  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  through  Lake  Erie,  and 
by  portage  reached  the  Ohio,  down 
which  they  floated.  'Stopping  where 
certain  rivers  flowed  into  it,  Celeron 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  re- 
moved a  leaden  tablet,  7x11  inches 
from  the  mysterious  chest  and  buried 
it  in  the  niouth  of  the  river.  Then 
he  shouted  in  a  loud  voice,  "vive  le 
Roi"  and  affixed  the  royal  arms  of 
Louis  XV  of  France  on  the  nearest 
tree.  Thus  France  took  possession  of 
the  rivers  and  the  land  drained  by 
them,  according  to  her  ancient  cus-| 
tom,  already  established  in  Americal 
by  La  Salle,  iw'hen  he  took  possession] 
of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  namei 
of  his  Bourbon  King. 

After  the  sixth  and  last  tablet  hadi 
been  buried  at  the  .mouth  of  the  Miami 
-River  and  the  Indians  had  been  pro- 
pitiated, Celeron's  Expedition  took  its' 
departure  for  Canada.  But  scarcely 
were  they  out  of  sight  before  Indians 
began  digging  up  their  precious  tab- 
lets, which  they  carried  to  their  Eng- 
lish allies  who  disregarded  the  pre- 
tensions of  France  and  continued  their 
traffic  in  fiirs. 

Down  this  "shining  aisle  throug'h  a 
fair  green  world,"  came  thousands  of 
settlers  who  founded  homes  in  the 
strange  lands  on  the  "Western-  Wa- 
ters." 

The  River  Route  was  easier  but 
far  more  dangerous  than  the  overland 


route.  No  words  can  picture  the  piti- 
able plig^^t  of  a  cargo  of  immigrants 
on  a  rude  drifting  craft,  helpless  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Ohio,  under  the  mur- 
derous fire  of  Indians  along  the  banks. 
They  watched  every  boat  that  passed 
and  destroyed  boat  load  after  boat 
load  of  people,  whose  names  have 
never  toeen  recorded. 

Yet  so  dominant  was  the  spirit  of 
western  expansion  tliat  the  eager  peo- 
ple ca'me  in  spite  of  dangers  almost 
insurmountable,  and  during  the  year 
1788,  more  than  aO^O'QO  land-hungry 
settlers  floated  down  the  Ohio,  bring- 
ing 8,000  horses,  2,500  cows  and  1,000 
sheep. 

The  Kentucky  flat  boats  were  built 
at  Redstone  by  tens  of  thousands  for 
the  journey  to  the  "Western  Waters" 
and  cost  around  $35.00  apiece.  These 
were  loaded  with  great  care,  so  as 
to  balance  perfectly.  The  powder, 
dishes,  food,  furniture  and  farming 
implements  were  stoiwed  away  under 
the  bunks.  One  end  of  the  boat  was 
roofed  over,  and  fitted  up  with  cook- 
ing utensils  and  living  quarters  for 
the  family.  The  other  end  was  plank- 
ed off  for  the  fowls  and  live  stock. 
The  average  family  boat  often  carried 
three  generations,  the  stiu-dy  young 
settlers,  their  aged  parents  and  their 
little  tow-headed  children.  All  of 
these  were  dependent  for  food  upon 
the  family  cow,  which  iwas  tied  to  a 
stake  in  tie  miiddle  of  the  'boat,  ready 
to  serve  meals  at  all  hours.  The 
clumsy  craft  was  steered  by  a  long 
sweep  and  when  the  travellers  reach- 
ed their  destination,  the  improvident 
ones  turned  their  boats  adrift  in  the 
stream  where  they  soon  capsized  and 
clogged  the  channel  of  the  river.  Be- 
cause of  this  custom,,  fhe  Kentucky 
flat  boat  has  been  called  "the  boat 
that  never  came  back."  Wiser  pion- 
eers learned  to  break  up  their  flat 
boats  at  the  journeys  end  and  use  the 
wide  flat  boards  to  build  their  cabin 
homes  on  the  forest  clad  hills  of  Ken- 
tucky. 
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1-he  life  and  landscape  of  the 
Father  of  Waters^  188  illustrations,  5  in  full 
color.  Commentary  by  Mark  Tivain,  Audu- 
bon, Mrs,  Trollope,  Timothy  Flint,  George 
Catlin,  Charles  Dickens  and  others 


